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CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


TORPID LIVER positively Cured by these Little 
Pills. They also relieve Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, and Distress from too Hearty 
Eating. A perfect Remedy for Dizziness, 
Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, 
Coated Tongue, Pains in the Side and Back. 
They Regulate the Bowels. 








Purely Vegetable. Sugar Coated. 


S| ~ 
Small Pill! Small Dose! Small Price ! 


Price 1/1}, 
BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S, 


“ A remarkably smart contrivance.”—Black and White. 

“ Surely a boon to all busy people.”— Westminster Budget. 

“A design in lead pencils that deserves popularity.”—Morning Leader. 
“T hope he may make a fortune by it.”"—Truth. 


MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 


If not obtainable at your Stationer’s 
send for Specimens—Black, Red, 
and Blue, post free 1/-. 


Blaisdell Pencil Co., Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, 
Lonpon, E.C, 
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but covered with paper. 
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Tongman 5 Magasin Fiterary and General Adbertiser, 


ALL ‘APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILIS SHOULD BB ADDRESSED TO 
Messrs. LONGMANS & Oo., 39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.O. 


READ FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK. _ 


Ask your —_ for a FREE copy, or one will be sent POST FREE on application by letter 
. post card. Dirpet —ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, th. ” 


Do aa let your Child Die. Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 
Seantagy Children’s Powders prevent Gopruistens. [7] 





RE COOLING AND 


FENNINGS? i@ HEALE 
“LUNG HEALERS 
CHILDREN’S POWDERS = THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 


mh eee cutting their teeth. To prevent Con- py Coughs, Colds, Asthmas, &c. 


4 ane injurious tow tender Sate, Seegete, Se Say. Sold in Boxes at ls. 1id. and 2. Od., with directions. 
o fi in Stamped Boxes at ls. 1'd. and 2s. 9d. (great = ef a woe or 
saving), with th thal directions. Sent st free for 15 ae West Cowes, 
S 0 stam ect to ALFRED FENNIN Vest Cowes,I.W. @ The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (85 stamps, 
EAD FE FENNIN Gs’ EVERY MOTHER’ S$ BOOK, “which =” contain three times the quantity of the sm 
Mb a, valuable hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, READ FENNINGS' EVERYBODY'S Doctor. Sent 
eeping,&c. Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. free, 18 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. * 
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Numerous Medals 6Awards 


ThreeYearsSystem,without addition to cost 
Illustrated Lists , Post Free. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, 


and Ornaments of Great Britain. By Sir JoHN Evans, K.C.B. D.C.L. LL.D. Sc.D. 
F.R.S. F.8.A. &c. Correspondant de l'Institut de France. Second Edition, Revised. 
With 537 Illustrations. 8vo. 28s. 


What Gunpowder Plot was: a Reply to 


Father Gerard. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L. With 8 Illustrations and 
Plans. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A Girl's Wanderings in Hungary. 


By H. ELLEN BRownincG. With Map and 20 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Bible: its Meaning and Supremacy. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. 8vo. 15s. 


Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul's First 


Epistle to Timothy. By HENRY Parry Lippoy, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D. late Chancellor 
and Canon of St. Paul’s. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Footprints of the Apostles as traced by St. 


Luke in the Acts: being Sixty Portions for Private Study and Instruction in Church. 
By HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOOK, D.D. Dean of Lichfield. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


CABINET EDITION OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S ‘PAPACY.’ 


A History of the Papacy from the Great 


Schism to the Sack of Rome (1378-1527). By M. CREIGHTON, D.D. Oxon. and Camb. 
Lord Bishop of London. New and Cheaper Edition. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Darwin, and After Darwin: an Exposition of 


the Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. By the late 
GEORGE JOHN RomMANgs, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Part III. Post-Darwinian Questions: Isolation .and Physiologi- 
cal Selection. [Nearly ready. 


Teaching and Organisation. 


With Special Reference to Secondary Schools. A Manual of Practice. Edited by P. A. 
BARNETT, M.A. late Principal of the Isleworth Training College for Schoolmasters, 
formerly Professor of English in Firth (University) College, Sheffield. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY (NEW VOLUMES). 


The Memoirs of Baron de Marbot. 


Translated from the French by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. With Portrait. New 
Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858. 


By Sir Joun W. Kaye and Colonel J. B. MALLESON. With Analytical Index and 
Maps and Plans. New Edition. 6 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. (Vols. I.-III. 
now ready; Vols, IV.-VI. in the Autumn.) 


Joan Haste. 


By H. RipeR HaGGARD. With 20 Illustrations by F. 8. Witson. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


, LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Contributions to the Science of Mythology. 
By the Right Hon. Professor MAx MULLER, K.M. Member of the French Institute 
2 vols. 8vo. 328. 

Modern Mythology. 


By ANDREW LANG, M.A. LL.D. St. Andrews, Hon. Fellow of Merton College, some- 
time Gifford Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews. 8vo. 9s. 


History of Intellectual Development on the 


Lines of Modern Evolution. Vol. I.—Greek and Hindoo Thought; Graeco-Roman 
Paganism ; Judaism and Christianity down to the Closing of the Schools of Athens by 
Justinian, 529 A.D. By JOHN BBATTIE CRrozIER, Author of ‘Civilisation and 
Progress,’ 8vo. 14s. 


Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics: being a 


Translation from Zeller’s ‘ Philosophy of the Greeks.’ By B. F. C. CosTELLOE, M.A. 
and J, H. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 248. 


The Annual Register: a Review of Public 


Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1896. 8vo. 18s. 


*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1895 can still be had, 18s. 
each. 


Croquet: its History, Rules, and Secrets. 


By ARTHUR LILLIE, Champion, Grand National Croquet Club, 1872; Winner of the 
‘ All Comers’ Championship,’ Maidstone, 1896. With 4 Full-page Illustrations by 
Lucien Davis, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Children’s Ways: being Selections from the 


Author's ‘ Studies of Childhood,’ with new matter. By James SuLty, M.A. LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


The Professor's Children. 


By EvitH H. Fow.er, Author of ‘The Young Pretenders.’ With 24 Illustrations by 
ETHEL KATE BuRGEss. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sketches in Lavender: Blue and Green. 


A Collection of Short Stories. By JERomE K. JERomn. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Kallistratus: an Autobiography. A Story 


of the Time of the Second Punic War. By A. H. Gttkgs, M.A. Master of Dulwich 
College. With 3 Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Wisdom of Fools: Short Stories. 


By MARGARET DELAND, Author of ‘John Ward, Preacher.’ Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Rameaus Nephew: a Translation from 


Diderot’s Autographic Text. By SYLVIA MARGARET HILL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Crooked Paths. 


By FRANCIS ALLINGHAM,. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Chevalier d’Auriac. 


By 8. Levert-Yeats, Author of ‘A Galahad of the Creeks,’ &. Crown 8vo. 68. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & O0O., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. each Volume. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and 
Lands. With 71 Illustrations 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical 
Studies ... 
——— saath ) Economic Stu- 


DesceatetW. Literary Studios. 
With Portrait. 3 vols, each 

Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Hight Years 
in Ceylon. With 6 lllustrations 

Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Rifle and 
Hound in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations ooo 

Baring-Gould’s(Rev.8. Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages... 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Origin 
and Development of Reli- 
gious Belief. 2vols. ... each 

Becker’s (Prof.) Gallus; or, 
Roman Scenes in the Time of 
Augustus, Illustrated 

Becker’s (Prof.) Charicles ; or, 
Illustrations of the Private Life of 
the Ancient Greeks, Illustrated 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities 
of Mashonaland. With 117 
Illustrations 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage ir in 
the ‘Sunbeam.’ With 66 Illus- 
trations ee 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation : 
a Plain Account of Evolution, 
With 77 Illustrations - 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and 
Howson’s (Very Rev. J. 8.) 
Life and Epistles of St. "Batu. 
With 46 Illustrations a 

a saat Beggars All: 
Novel 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) 
Clarke: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations 

Doyle’s(A. Conan) The Captain 
of the Polestar, and other Tales 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refu- 
gees: a Tale of the Huguenots. 
With 25 Illustrations 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History 
of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. each 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies 
on Great Subjects. 4 vols. each 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of 
Catherine of Aragon - 

Froude’s (J. A.) Osesar: a Sketch 
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Froude’s(J.A.)ThomasOarlyle: 
a History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols, ... oe 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish 
Story ofthe Armada, é&ec. ... 
Froude’s(J. A.) The Two Chiefs 
of Dunboy: an Irish Romance 
Froude’s (J. A.) The tamale in 
Ireland. 3 vols.. 
Gleig’s (Rev. G. R. ) ‘Life of the 
Duke of Wellington .. ae 
Greville’s (0. C. F.) J ournal of 
the Reigns of King George 
IV., King William IV., and 
Queen Victoria. 8 vols. each 
Haggard’s (H. R.) She. With 32 
Illustrations “a 
Haggard’s(H. R. ) Allan Quater- 
main. With 20 Illustrations .., 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Qua- 
ritch,V.C.: aTale of Country Life 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. 
With 29 Full-page Illustrations ... 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Bright- 
eyes. With 51 Illustrations ... 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice ... 
Haggard’s (H.R.) Allan’s Wife. 
With 34 Illustrations sen 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch's 
Head. With 16 Illustrations ... 
| Hageard’s(H.R.) Mr. Meeson’s 
Will. With 16 Illustrations 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the 
Lily. With 23 Illustrations ... 
Haggard’s(H. R.) Montezuma’s 
Daughter. With 25 Illustrations 
Haggard’s (H. RB.) amen With 
16 Illustrations 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The People 
of the Mist. 16 Illustrations.. 
Haggard (H. R.) Joan Sarto. 
With 20 Illustrations - 
Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's s 
(A.) The World’s Desire. With 
27 Illustrations ‘ 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Oarqui- 
nez Woods, and other Stories .. 
Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) 

Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects. 68 Illustrations. 2 vols. ea. 
Hornung’s (E. W.) The Un- 
bidden Guest ... 
Howitt’s (W.) Remarkable 
Places. With 80 Illustrations... 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. each Volume. 
Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of -— 4 ‘| 


Heart. With Portrait ... 
Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hodge- 
row. With Portrait és 
Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 
17 Illustrations 
Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: : a 
Fable. With Frontispiece ‘ 
Jefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of 
the Field. With Portrait 
Kaye’s (Sir J.) and Malleson’s 
(Colonel) History of the 
Indian aay of 1857-8. 
6 vols. each 
(Vols, J.-111, ents 
Knight's (E. F.) Where Three 
Empires Meet. With a saad 
and 54 Illustrations eee 
Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of 
the ‘ Alerte.’ With 2 Maps and 
23 Illustrations - 
Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘ Falcon’ 
on the Baltic. With ~~ and 
11 Illustrations 
Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches 
With 20 Illustrations ese 
Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth: 
Studies of Early Usage and Belief 
Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane om 
Oommon-Sense ca 
Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s 
(W.J.) B.C. 1887, A Ramble 
in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 76 Illustrations 
Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and 
Lays of Ancient Rome. With 
Portrait and Illustrations to the 
Lays... ese 
Macleod’s (H. D.) ‘Elements of 
Banking ... 
Marbot’s (Baron de) Memoirs. 
Translated. 2 vols. 
Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of 
Sir Henry Havelock... we 
Max Miiller’s (F. , pa, what 
can it teach us ?P 
Max Miiller’s (F.) Introduction 
to the Science of Religion... 
Merivale’s (Dean) History of 
the Romans under the 
Empire. 8 vols... we each 
Mill’s (J. 8.) Political Economy 
Mill’s (J. 8.) System of Logic 
Milner’s (Geo.) Country 
Pleasures: the gg of a 
Year chiefly in a Garden.. 
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Nansen’s (F'.) The First Oross- 
ing of Greenland. With Illus- 
trations and a Map eee * 


Phillipps-Wolley’s (O.) ain $ 
a Legend of the Lone Mountain. 
With 13 Illustrations 


| Procter's ¢ A.) The Orbs 
Aroun 


| Proctor’s Me x ) The Expanso 
of Heaven at 


| Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds 


than Ours 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways 
made Smooth ... 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant 
Ways in Science wie 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and 
Marvels of Astronomy - 

Proctor’s (R. A.) aenee Stu- 
dies... wn 

Proctor’s (R. A.) ‘Other Suns 
than Ours “ 

Proctor’s (R. A.) ‘Oar Place 
among Infinities ‘ 

Proctor (R. A.), Olodd (B. , 
Ranyard (A.C.), and — 
Leisure Readings ... 


Rhoscomyl’s (Owen) The J ont 
of Ynys Galon.. 

Ressetti’s (Maria F) A Sho- 
dow of Dante ... 


Smith’s(R. i ae 
and the Carthaginians. With 
Maps, Plans, &c. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar 
History of Birds. With 160 
Illustrations ove 

Stevenson’s(R. L.)The Strango 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde; with other Fables ; 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Os- 
bourne’s (Ll.) The Wrong 
Box ae ose ~ oot 

Stevenson's (R. Pe 3m and (Fanny 
van de Grift) More New 
Arabian a sail 
namiter ... 


Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The 
ouse ofthe Wolf: a Romance 


Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Petland 
Revisited. With 33 Illustrations 


Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Strange 
Dwellings. With 60 Illustrations 


Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out oe 
Doors. With 11 Illustrations . 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Betsbeg. | 
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The Badminton Dibrary. 


Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 





ARCHERY. By C. J. Lonaman, Col. H. WALROND, &c. With 195 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By MonTAGUE SHEARMAN. With 51 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. By C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, &c. 
Vol. I. AFRICA and AMERICA. With 77 Illustrations, Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


be) ™_ ASIA, and the ARCTIC REGIONS. With 73 Illustrations, Crown 8yo, 
Ss. 


BILLIARDS. By Majer | w. BROADFOOT, R.E. With 29 Illustrations and numerous 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6 


BOATING. By W. B. -- ln With 49 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By Harpine Cox and the Hon. GERALD 
LascELLEs, With 76 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL and the Hon. R, H. LyTrE,Ton. With 64 Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d 


CYCLING. By the Ear. or ALBEMARLE and G. Lacy HILLIER. With 59 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DANCING. By Mrs. Litty Grove, F.R.C.8. With contributions by other Authorities. 
With 131 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


DRIVING. By the DuKE or BEAUFORT. With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WRESTLING. By WatTeR H. PoLtock, F. 0. 
Grove, C. Prevost, &c, With 42 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 
Vou. I. SALMON, TROUT, and GRAYLING. With 158 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
Vou. II, PIKE and other COARSE FISH. With 132 Illustrations, Orown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


GOLF. By Horace HutcuHinson, the Right Hon. A. J. BALFour, M.P. ANDREW 
Lana, Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. &c. With 89 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


HUNTING. By the DuKE or BEAUFORT, K.G. and MowBRAy Morris, With 53 IIlus- 
trations, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


MOUNTAINEERING. By O.T. Dent, W. M. Conway, D. W. FRESHFIBLD, C. E. 
MATTHEWS, C. PILKINGTON, &c. With 108 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

POETRY (THE) OF SPORT. Selected and Edited by HmEpLuy PEEK. With 106 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. By the EArt or SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G. CRAVEN, &c. With 58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. i0s. 6d. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Captain Roperr Wurr, J. Moray Brawn, the DUKE OF 
BEAUFORT, &c, With 59 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SEA FISHING. By Jonn BICKERDYKE, W. SENIOR, Sir H. W. GoRE Boots, Bart. 
and A. ©. HARMSWORTH, With 197 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SHOOTING. By Logp WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart, 


Vol. I. FIELD and COVERT. With'105 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d.‘ 
Vol. I. MOOR and MARSH. With 65 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING, &c. By J. M. Hearucors, C. G. 
TEBBUTT, T. 7. MAXWELL WITHAM, &c, With 284 Illustrations. Orown 8yo, 10s, 6d. 


SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR and WILLIAM Hunry, Hon. Secs. of the Life- 
Saving Society. With 119 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


TENNIS, LAWN-TENNIS, RACKETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and ©. G. 
HEATHCOTE, &, With 79 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d 
YACHTING. By Lorp Brassey, the EARL oF Onstow, &e. 


Vol. I. Cageeens. SOMPTRUCTION, RACING RULES, &c, With 114 Illustrations. 
wn 8vo. 
Vol. II. Tare ra " AMERICA and the COLONIES, RACING, &. With 19 
ustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 





LONGMARS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








LONGMANS & CO,’S POPULAR NOVELS, 





By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Heart of the World. 15 Illustrations. 6s. 

n Haste. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
The People of the Mist. 16 Illustrations. 3s.6d. 
She. 32 illustrations. 3s, 6d. 
Allan Quatermain. 31 Riastentions, 3s, 6d. 
Maiwa’s Revenge. 1+. 6 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C. 4 6d. 
Cleopatra. 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 
Eric Brighteyes, 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Beatrice. 3s. 6d. 
Nada the Lily. 28 Illustrations, 
Montezuma’s Daughter. 


Allan’s Wife. 34 Illustrations. 
The Witch’s Head. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Meeson’s Will. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Dawn, 16 Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


3s. 6d, 
24 Illustrations. 


3s. 6d. 





By H. RIDER HAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANG. 
The World’s Desire. 27 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
A Monk of Fife. 13 Illustrations. 6s. 








By J. A. FROUDE. 
The Two Chiefs of Dunboy, 3s. 6d. 





By A. C. DOYLE. 

h Clarke. 10 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

The Captain of the ‘Polestar.’ 3s. 6d. 
Re ees. 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

The Stark-Munro Letters. 6s. 








By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


The House of the Wolf. 3s. 6d. 
A Gentleman of France. 6s. 
The Red Cockade, 6s. 





By the EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


Vivian Grey. Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Venetia. Endymion. 
Goningsby. The Young Duke, & 
thair. Contarini jeming, ee 
cred. Henrietta Temple. 
Price 1s. 6d. each. 





"By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


The Gladiators. Digby oe. 

The Interpreter. General Bou 

Holmby House Good for Nothing. 

Kate Coventry. Queen’s Maries. 
Pulse is 6d, each. 


By ELIZABETH M. — 


Amy Herbert. After 

Gertrude. Per i tionce of Life 
rsula. A Gime of the 

Home Life. World. 

aed Hall. Katharine Ashton. 

Ivo ret Percival. 


Marga 
Earl's Daughter.| Laneton Parsonage. 
Price 1s. 6d, each ; 2s. 64. each, gilt edges. 
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By L. B. WALFORD. 





Mr. Smith. The Matchmaker. 

Pauline: |_| Ram and Sthee Stor 
in an, an . 

The Baby *s Grandmother. ae er 


Troublesome Daughters, 
530 Ag es Week. , 
and other Stor’ 
A suf ‘Necked Peneration. - 
chief of Mon 
The One Good Guest. on 
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THE RED COCKADE: 


A Tale of the French Revolution. 


YORKSHIRE POST.— Incident succeeds incident with exciting rapidity; we are 
always breathless; yet the end is in the inevitable wedding. It is an excellent story, and 
we hope Mr. Weyman will give us the continuation he half promises.’ 

SCOTSMAN.—‘ We are greatly mistaken if “The Red Cockade” does not take rank 
with the very best book that Mr. Weyman has written, both by its intrinsic interest and by 
the supreme skill with which its narrative and its powerful word-pictures are woven and 
interwoven.’ 

MORNING POST.—‘“ The Red Cockade” is considerably above the average in 
interest among novels:of its own class. There is, indeed, one figure, that of the haughty 
Madame de St. Alais, which stands out strongly, and is equal to anything in the way of 
characterisation that Mr. Weyman has yet achieved.’ 

GLOBE.—‘ There has been no more vivid portrait of the typical King’s man than Mr. 
Weyman draws in Victor de St. Alais. His Marquise lives and moves in all her splendid 
frippery. His autobiographer is better than either. . . . “ The Red Cockade” is, in fact, an 
admirable piece of work throughout ; and the half promise which it contains of further 
episodes in the careers of Adrien and his bride is one which calls for fulfilment.’ 
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read for many a day.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.— This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance that 
has appeared for some years,’ 


SCOTSMAN.— This is really a great book. . . . It is much more than a clever story 
of adventure. It is a very fine work of literary art.’ 


SPECTATOR.—‘In many respects this book is so noteworthy that it places Mr. 
Weyman at one stride in the front rank of living novelists.’ 


ATHENAUM.— The book is not only good literature, it is a “rattling good story,” 
instinct with the spirit of true adventure and stirring emotion. Of love and peril, intrigue 
and fighting, there is plenty,’ 
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THE WISDOM OF FOOLS. 


By MARGARET DELAND, 


AUTHOR OF 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Four clever stories... 
extremely clever and analytic studies of life.’ 


GUARDIAN.— We cannot praise too much the 
delicacy of workmanship and originality of invention 
that have gone to the making of these stories,’ 


ACADEMY.—‘“ The Wisdom of Fools” is the 
general title of four short stories, each of which deals 
with some problem of life and conduct. The first 
ttory held me. , . . There area dozen reasons why you 
should read it.’ 





‘JOHN WARD, PREACHER.’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘Hig as is the 
artistic value of these stories, their chief interest cen- 
tres in the moral problems of one kind or another 
which are here presented, discussed, and left without 
a solution, . .. Mrs. Deland’s treatment of such ques- 
tions is marked by a rare impartiality and absence of 
dogmatism, She bas the gift of displaying her subject 
from many points of view. She is suggestive without 
being didactic, and, though the action of her charac- 
ters may po'nt a moral, the characters thenselves 
never fail to be interesting men and women.’ 
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LAVENDER: 


BLUE AND GREEN. 
By JEROME K. JEROME. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ The stories are told with a consider- 
able amount of humour, and show no small knowledge 
of human nature.’ 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—‘A_ book perfectly 
suited to the season; light fiction and playful hu- 
mour.’ 

DERBY MERCURY.—‘A ecore of stories or sket- 
ches, brief, brisk, and breezy, which can be read 
without an effort, and which please by their bumour, 
their cleverness, their satire, and the fineness and 
polish of the workmanship.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. —‘ Mr. 
dialogue is vivacious and probable. . . . He expresses 
with ease and appropriateness all the funny things 
that the average cockney conceives. .. . He knows by 
heart the proverbial philosophy of a class and a gener- 
ation.’ 

WORLD.— Altogether a very good book wherewith 
to beguile the time on a railway journey, and thoroughly 
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upvesthetic, which is not its least recommendation. | 


Since “Stageland” Mr, Jerome has given us nothing 
better than these stories.” 


BLACK AND WIITE.— The author has collected 
material of a sort to gratify all his audiences. Rol- 
licking fun and subtle character-drawing mingle in the 
Sketches,” and it is hard to believe the same pen 
could tell these stories, for they cover a wide field of 
wit, humour, and pathos; sharing but one quality in 
common—a high note of literary workmanship. In- 
deed, Mr Jerome has never written so well.’ 


QUEEN.— Mr. Jerome has been one of the most 
potent humorists of the age. It is easy to find this 
or the other fault with the new humour of which he 
is the great master, but the fact remains that his hu- 
mour has appealed to hundreds of thousands, and that 
his name is one of the best known in contemporary 
English literature. But the real man behind this is 
most serious. . . . His contempt of shams and conven+ 
tions, his philanthropic sensitiveness, loom out largely, 
and the present volume includes the best instances of 
his pathetic writings, as well as flashes of his old 
humour, .. . Mr. Jerome has lost none of his quaint 
humour,’ 
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By FRANCIS ALLINGHAM. 


‘To die and discover that death is not the end of all; to find that there is no death, 
but merely an altered existence; to know that our actual self continues to feel and to 
think after death; this is the theoretical theme of Mr. Francis Allingham’s novel... « 
The idea of the book is well conceived and seriously carried out.’.—DAILY MAIL. , 
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Weeping Ferry. 


By Marearet L. Woops. 


vil 


‘YATURDAY was one of the days that Percy Augustus Hicks— 

Mr. Filkins’s young man—drove the cart round by Old Milton 
for orders. Mrs. Vyne came home in it, and he made himself 
particularly agreeable to her. He had long cherished a humble 
and tender sentiment for Bessie, which contrived not merely to live 
but to thrive on her chilly indifference. He was now Mr. Filkins’s 
right-hand man in the business, and, being well able to afford a 
wife, was determined to lay siege to Miss Vyne in due form. 
Elisabeth, fresh from the seclusion of the hospital, sat at his 
side, looking out on the world with those eyes of convalescence 
which see it as it were new-created, and see that it is good. 
The sunny market-place, deserted save for one girl carrying the 
family dinner to the bakehouse; the noisy rush of shouting 
boys from the school-house, as the cart spun down an irregular 
street ; the tramp-tramp of the big horse along the white country 
road, so flat that the rising curve of the old bridge looked like 
a considerable hill upon it—all the common outdoor sights and 
sounds, the common stir of life, struck upon her senses with an 
exhilarating sharpness. Her mood was favourable to the young 
man. A mother’s desire to marry her daughter is apt to be 
in inverse proportion to her love for her, and Elisabeth was in no 
particular hurry to find a husband for Bessie. But the girl must 
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marry some day, and she might do worse than take a steady, 
civil-spoken young man in Uncle Filkins’s business. Before they 
reached the place where the farm track to the Manor leaves the 
high road, Percy Augustus Hicks felt that he had succeeded in 
recommending himself to Mrs. Vyne. The young man drove his 
cart, all piled up at the back with white baskets, along the track 
and into the farmyard at the back of the house, with a dash 
worthy of any sworded and bewigged young squire, coming to 
court a daughter of the blazoned Bamptons. Bessie and Uncle 
Lambert were swilling out milk-pails by the back door. Uncle 
Lambert, who came in to help at the farm when hands were 
short, was an old man, still wearing the smock-frock and beaver 
hat of a past generation. He was not known to be uncle to 
anyone in particular, but was called Uncle as a general and 
complimentary title. The clatter of the milk-pails prevented 
Bessie from hearing the cart driving up, till it was in the yard ; 
then she hurried to meet her mother with a welcoming bright- 
ness on her face. She did not notice young Hicks, and Elisa- 
beth, climbing slowly down from the high cart, forgot him too. 
The mother and daughter kissed just once, and then stood 
looking at each other with satisfied eyes. 

‘ Well, so you’re back, Mother. How are you ?’ 

‘A lot better, thank you, my dear. How are you yourself? 
You're looking poorly.’ 

‘Me? Oh, no, I’m well enough.’ 

Her mother looked at her again. It was true she was not 
looking exactly poorly. Her face was more fine-drawn and mobile 
than it used to be. There was a blue shadow under the long- 
lashed eyes, telling of broken sleep; but the eyes themselves 
were bright, the carriage of the head more alert, her com- 
plexion more radiant in its pallor. Elisabeth felt there was 
a change, though she could not tell what it was. She remained 
standing basket in hand, in her round black cashmere mantle 
and black lace bonnet, as flat as though an iron had been 
passed over it. Her quiet eyes passed from her daughter to the 
farmyard, the huge barn with its high-pitched grey roof and the 
wide black gape of its doorway, where the irresolute fowls hopped 
in and out; the rows of empty cow-stalls, with orange stone- 
crop and seeding grass overgrowing their roofs, and the little 
black pigs colloguing round an empty trough. The picturesque 
dilapidation of the place was distasteful to Elisabeth’s conscious 
practical self, but it appealed to something else in her, and she 
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was glad to see it again. But she noted that Tom had allowed 
the manure-heap to encroach over most of the yard, and that a 
dairy window looking on to it was open, as it never ought to have 
been. 

Meantime the young man in the cart had touched his cloth 
cap more than once. At length Bessie noticed him and gave him 
a cold ‘good morning.’ He was of average appearance, and by 
no means a fool, but he struck her as looking particularly foolish 
and plain this morning, smiling at her through his stubbly red 
moustache. 

‘You'll be glad to have Mrs. Vyne back, Miss,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ replied Bessie. 

‘She seems quite nicely too.’ 

‘Yes, she does.’ 

‘ Any orders to-day, Miss ?’ 

‘No, thank you, nothing.’ 

And Percy Hicks drove away dispirited. 


Vill 


On Monday evening Elisabeth sat alone in the kitchen. 
Bessie had gone to a Girls’ Friendly Society tea at Church Milton. 
After the tea there was to be an entertainment, and both Geoffrey 
and Bessie had been practising glees for it at the rectory. 

An instinctive shyness, perhaps a secret consciousness of 
indiscretion, had prevented Geoffrey from seeking Bessie’s society 
since her mother’s return. He had contented, or discontented, 
himself with chance words and stolen looks. Elisabeth had not 
yet found any clue to the change in Bessie which puzzled and 
indefinably chilled her. The girl seemed to have retired beyond 
her mother’s touch, into some inner piace of her being. She 
was not interested in her work, and there was an end to the 
happy flow of little talk which had been used to sweeten the 
daily toil and the quiet hours by the hearth. 

Elisabeth generally read aloud a newspaper or magazine in 
the evening, while Thomas smoked his pipe and Bessie sewed. 
This evening she had a local newspaper in her hand, but her 
eyes were not on it. They rested musingly on the fire, and then 
rose to the high chimneypiece. Its row of fairings—chimney 
vases and white china figures with half the gilt washed off— 
represented to her severally pleasing episodes in her past. 
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Here was the wooing of a respectable tradesman of mature 
years whom she had rejected for Tom; there Tom’s own wooing. 
The brown and white dogs had been bought at a fair years ago, 
by a general subscription among her children. She could see 
the proud and rosy troop marching in at the door of the cottage 
where they were living at the time, Jim carrying one smiling dog 
and Milly another. Milly was almost a lady now; but not quite, 
for she did not conceal from her parents that their humble sta- 
tion was an annoyance to her. Jim—vwell, he was in Heaven. 
It was sinful to rebel against God, but she couldn’t help it if 
she went on thinking this way; and, after all, she had Bessie. 
Ske took up the paper and read. She read an account of a Royal 
wedding, not omitting the detailed descriptions of the ladies’ 
dresses; then the story of a shipwreck. Then a paragraph 
about a murderer caught her eye. It was a motiveless murder, 
committed on a countrywoman near a town about ten miles 
distant. The murderer, supposed to be an escaped lunatic, had 
no: been caught. It was suggested that he had concealed him- 
self in a string of empty hay-barges which were being towed up 
to Church Milton. Elisabeth was far from being timid where 
she herself was concerned, but she was, like most really maternal 
women, unreasonably so on her children’s account. She had seen 
the hay-barges pass that morning. They were now lying in the 
bend of the river, just above where the canal comes in. She 
clutched the paper tight, having a sudden vision of the lunatic 
—a stealthy figure creeping out ofa barge in the dusk. He might 
be lurking now by the causeway, in the quaggy ditch, where the 
reeds grow high, or behind a thorn-bush. The idea that Father 
would be with Bessie reassured her. Just then she heard the 
back door open. A heavy step paused in the passage, did not 
come in, but tramped up the creaking stairs into the bedroom 
overhead. It was certainly Tom’s step, but where was Bessie ? 
He was to have spent the evening with Mr. Filkins, and brought 
her home when the entertainment was over. Elisabeth went up- 
stairs. Her husband was seated on a wooden box and leaning 
back against the wall. He was stupid with drink. 

‘Why have you come home without Bessie, Father?’ she 
asked sharply. 

‘I wasn’t a going to stay at Church Milton ’alf the night 
waiting for ’er,’ returned Tom, beginning to fumble at his waist- 
coat buttons, preparatory to undressing. ‘It’s a fine night, 
she'll get some one to see her along the caus’ay.’ 
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‘And that murdering lunatic about in the fields, very like! 
Thomas, I can’t rely upon you for nothing. You’ve been 
getting a drink somewhere, and you’ve clean forgotten about 
Bessie. And if she’s murdered to-night, whose fault will it be, 
I should like to know ?’ 

Thomas stared, dull-eyed. The contingency was not very 
probable, and he unlaced his boots while his wife talked about 
the murderer and the hay-barges. When she pressed him to 
return to Church Milton, he said nothing, but kicked them off. 

‘Then I suppose I must do it myself, just the same as 
everything else in this ’ouse,’ said she, with a bitterness that his 
most serious offences had long ceased to rouse in her. And she 
shut the door behind her sharply. 

Snatching a dark grey shawl and a black mushroom hat 
from a peg by the back door, she hurried across the fields in the 
direction of the Ferry. By the time she had reached it she was 
tired, for it was long since she had walked so far. Pale wreaths 
of mist floated along the surface of the river and the meadows, 
but did not rise higher. ‘The sky was full of faint moonlight, 
and the stars twinkled through it. The yellow lights of the 
town showed in the distance, and even the tall spire, ghostly and 
dim. On the other side of the river the white causeway lay 
straight, barred at intervals with black shadows. Not a leaf 
stirred, and there was no sound except the baaing of a wakeful 
sheep and the trickle of the water through the chinks in the 
lock gates. Her agitation suddenly appeared to her to be foolish. 
She thought she would turn into the Round House and see 
Catharine, whom she had not seen since her return from the 
hospital. There was neither blind nor curtain to the window of 
the Round House. A petroleum lamp stood on the rickety table 
in the middle of the room, and by its light she could see the old 
woman sitting on a low stool before the fire, smoking a pipe. 
The door was unlatched and she went in. Catharine greeted her 
less cordially than she had expected, and, seating herself again 
on the stool, relit her pipe, with furtive sidelong glances. Elisa- 
beth talked about her illness and the hospital, without receiving 
any response, and went on to explain that she had come out to 
meet Bessie. Bessie’s name reached old Catharine’s conscious- 
ness. It kindled a spark in her narrow deep-sunken eye. She 
took the pipe out of her mouth, held it up in her left hand and 
grasped Elisabeth’s knee with the other small knotty hand, 
looking up half defiantly into her face. 
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‘Yes, I seen Bessie,’ she said, ‘ I seen her——’ 

The rest was inarticulate. Elisabeth sat up in the beehive 
chair, into which she had sunk. 

‘What about Bessie?’ she asked. ‘Where have you seen 
her ?’ 

Catharine laughed hoarsely. 

‘Seen Bessie—ay, seen Bessie!’ she screamed, with a sudden 
unmodulated burst of voice; and put the pipe back in her 
mouth. 

‘ Where ?’ asked Elisabeth, startled and vaguely alarmed. 

Catharine pulled at her pipe, pushing about the ashes in the 
grate with a stick. 

‘Where did you see Bessie?’ repeated Elisabeth, loud and 
slow. 

‘ Alone in the kitchen at night with the young man,’ Catharine 
meant to say; but nothing was distinct except the words ‘alone,’ 
‘night,’ ‘ man.’ 

Elisabeth turned pale and pulled on the shawl, which was 
falling from her shoulders. 

‘Saw her and him together again this evening, out there,’ 
croaked Catharine, pointing out of the window. ‘ You were mad 
to leave ’em, Mrs. Vyne—mad.’ 

‘Oh, I do wish she’d speak plain!’ groaned Elisabeth to herself, 
hearing only the sinister ‘ mad—mad,’ and possessed once more 
by the terror of the lunatic. 

She had risen from her chair, and pointed in the direction 
of the Manor. ‘Did she go that way?’ 

Catharine shook her head. She too got up and drew Elisabeth 
to the window, meaning to point to the causeway, where she had 
seen Geoffrey and Bessie exchanging a few words on their way 
to the town. But, clutching Elisabeth’s arm with a sudden 
chuckle, she cried out something indistinctly. The moon was 
low, yet there was light enough to see the figure of a man in 
the punt on the other side of the ferry. When first they caught 
sight of him he was leaning over the rope, quite motionless, but 
in a moment his arm swung up, and Elisabeth could hear—for 
the door was ajar—the swish-swish of a stick coming down upon 
a thicket of tall feathery reeds that grew by the river bank. 
Again and again he struck at them, with swingeing blows. 
Elisabeth turned cold as she watched him. Who but a madman 
would strike like that at senseless things? In a minute the 
man turned, jumped out of the punt and went off along the 
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causeway at a run. In another moment Elisabeth was out of 
the door with Catharine at her side, pulling at the running 
rope which brought the punt across the river. When it bumped 
against the wooden landing-place, she jumped in, screaming to 
Catharine to stop behind. Yet she was not sorry when the old 
woman followed her in. There were times when Catharine 
appeared to her half childish; at others she felt her to be sharper 
witted than herself. When they reached the other side, Catharine 
held up her finger where Elisabeth could see it, and said ‘ Sh! 
Sh!’ distinctly. They hurried along the causeway, Elisabeth 
pausing occasionally to peer behind the reeds and‘thorn-bushes 
that grew beside it. 

Old Catharine kept close behind, sometimes pulling her 
and muttering indistinguishable remonstrances or explanations. 
When they reached the little gate leading into’ the high-road, 
Elisabeth leaned against it exhausted, wiping the perspiration 
from her face. There was no sign of any human creature 
except Catharine and herself. To the right was the long bridge 
leading to the town, and opposite them the road to the railway 
station. The green and red lights were plainly visible. The 
strange man had totally disappeared. Elisabeth returned to 
the Ferry to rest, leaving Catharine to watch and wait for 
Bessie. She sat down in the punt, wrapping her grey shawl 
round her. The moon went down and the stars brightened 
overhead. The time seemed long, and she began to blame 
herself for leaving Catharine alone, when at length she saw 
something moving noiselessly towards her along the causeway, 
flitting through the shadow of the thorn-bushes at the side. 
For a moment she was startled—perhaps she remembered that 
the place was haunted—then, her nerves being steady, she saw 
it was Catharine. Catharine jumped into the punt, laid her 
finger twice on Elisabeth’s lips, and immediately began pulling 
across the river, with all the force of her fibrous little arms. 
Elisabeth pulled too, half puzzled, half alarmed, thinking the 
madman was on their heels. But when they reached the other 
side, instead of taking refuge in the Round House, Catharine 
pulled her into an old wooden boathouse, that stood right against 
the landing-stage. 

Elisabeth spoke in her ear : 

‘ What’s the matter, Catharine ?’ 

For all reply the bony fingers clutched her tight and gave 
her an impatient shake. 
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‘Sh! Sh!’ reiterated Catharine, and clapping her hand on 
Elisabeth’s mouth, kept it there. 

Elisabeth did not share the silent but deep-rooted belief of 
her less intelligent neighbours in Catharine’s occult powers. Yet 
standing there in the dark, with the clammy little hand on her 
mouth, she felt an instinctive half-superstitious shrinking from 
her companion. 

She heard steps and a low murmur of voices on the other 
side of the river. The rope rattled, and through a chink in the 
plank wall of the boat-house she could see the punt moving out 
over the pale surface of the water. When it came back there 
were two dark figures in it; no madman, but a harmless pair 
of intertwined lovers, silhouetted against the gleaming river. 

What could have frightened Catharine? Elisabeth pulled 
the clinging hand from her mouth impatiently. Then a voice 
said—her own child’s voice, yet strange in her ears— 

‘O Geoffrey, don’t let’s go home! I know I shall wake and 
find it alla dream. It can’t be real—it can’t be.’ 

The man’s head—it was the same man whom Elisabeth 
had taken for a madman—was bowed over the girl’s, and for a 
moment, covering her face with kisses, he did not speak. 
Then his answer came muffled, for his lips were in her hair : 

‘Isn’t it real, Bessie? Isn’t it? As to going home, I'll 
stop here all night, if you like.’ 

‘No, no, darling, I didn’t mean it—I’m sure I don’t hardly 
know what I’m saying. Look! There’s old Catharine’s door 
ajar. O Geoffrey, I do hope she won’t see us!’ 

A long ray of light fell from the half-open door of the Round 
House. It slanted down the bank and just touched the water 
behind them. 

‘Confound old Catharine!’ said Geoffrey, without looking 
round. ‘I say, Bessie, I don’t believe you’ve told me yet 
whether you love me.’ 

Even in that dim light, the passionate tightening of Bessie’s 
arms about her lover was perceptible as she answered—and her 
voice was broken into a sweet kind of discord— 

‘ Ah, Geoffrey, you know—I do, do love you. And I never 
could tell you how much—not if I was to try all my life.’ 

There was a pause filled with murmured caresses. Elisabeth 
was staring stupidly through a wide chink that happened to 
be on a level with her eyes. Catharine, stooping down, had 
her eye to another ; but she kept her hand on Elisabeth’s arm 
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and pinched it from time to time, when anything of particular 
interest appeared to her to be going forward. 

Bessie spoke again in reply to some inaudible word of 
Geoffrey’s. 

‘Really, darling? Are you sure?’ 

Geoffrey raised his head and gave a short laugh. 

‘If I wasn’t sure before, I’ve been sure enough since Satur- 
day. I simply can’t live without you, Bessie. I’ve had a hell 
of a time trying to, and I don’t mean trying any more. I can 
tell you it was pretty beastly this evening, having to do the agree- 
able to those Rectory girls, and not daring even to look at you, 
my own pretty darling. I made a bolt for it, and then—vwell, 
somehow I had a feeling I should meet you.’ 

‘I didn’t mind—not much at least. I liked being in the 
same room with you,’ said Bessie, softly. ‘But it seemed 
dreadful dull after you left, so I just slipped out. The others 
will be out soon, and some of the Old Milton people are sure to 
come home this way. We mustn’t stop here, Geoffrey. Oh, what 
shall we do if old Catharine sees us ?’ 

‘She won’t—not she!’ returned Geoffrey, with cheerful con- 
viction, helping Bessie out of the punt. ‘Besides, it don't 
matter two straws if she does.’ 

They walked quickly away towards the lock. 

Elisabeth stood in the entrance to the boat-house looking 
after them. She had not been deliberately eavesdropping, but 
her mind worked slowly, and had for the moment been paralysed. 
Even now, as she walked mechanically into the open space before 
the house, she was like one dazed. A dry cackle of laughter 
startled her. She turned sharply. The ray of light from the 
open door fell upon Catharine, doubled up with triumphant 
merriment at the success of her ambush. The knitted cross-over 
had fallen from her yellow head, and her white face was so 
wrinkled with laughter that her eyes had momentarily 
disappeared. 

‘What's there to laugh at, Crazy Kate?’ asked Elisabeth, 
with sudden irritation. 

‘Told you! Told you!’ cried Catharine, gesticulating after 
the vanished lovers. 
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IX 


Elisabeth opened the back door of the Manor with a nervous 
slowness, as though she herself were the detected culprit. To 
her relief there was no one downstairs. Both Bessie and 
Geoffrey had gone to their bedrooms ; and she went to her own, 
She kept vigil by the side of Thomas, who was sleeping heavily, 
and heard the night go by and the dawn come. Her body lay 
quite motionless, but her brain worked all the time. She recalled 
the peaceful years she had spent in the Meades’ service, their 
forbearance with Thomas, and great kindness to herself through 
all her troubles. She recalled, too, the joy in their house when 
the long-desired son and heir was born, and foresaw what a 
heartbreak it would be to them if their son married her daughter 
—Tom Vyne’s daughter. On the other hand, if Geoffrey were 
only amusing himself—she did not for a moment accuse him 
of a worse design—that was a thing which she on her side would 
not suffer. And over and over again she fell to wondering how 
Bessie could have kept this secret from her—a secret which old 
Catharine, and perhaps others, already knew. 

At half-past five Thomas went out to milk the cows. About 
six she came out of the bedroom into the passage, and found 
herself face to face with Geoffrey. This was surprising, as he 
was not usually an early riser. He looked pale. A happy lover 
may be pale, but Geoffrey was also haggard and had black lines 
under his eyes. He too had passed a wakeful night, and it was 
not even the first. For several days he had been tasting the 
discomforts of complex being, of a house divided against itself; 
he whose being up to this time had been of the simplest and most 
solid unity. Yesterday evening his passion for Bessie had com- 
pletely conquered, and he had triumphed in its conquest. During 
the night his normal self had reaffirmed its existence: a self not 
much more reasoning than the passionate one, but having a good 
grip of the plainer facts of life. Something in Mrs. Vyne'’s eye 
made him blush when he met it; yet he knew he had nothing 
-to be ashamed of before her, for he meant to marry Bessie, 
whatever the consequences. 

Elisabeth, embarrassed by the immediateness of an interview 
which she had fancied still some hours distant, made a perfunc- 
tory remark on his early rising. He threw a towel which he had 
in his hand, round his neck, and answered that, as the morning 
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was fine, he was going to bathe: so went down the creaking 
stairs, followed by Elisabeth. When he reached the bottom she 
asked him to come into the kitchen for a minute. He did so. 
She closed the door slowly behind her, and they stood looking 
at each other, both silent and pale in the pale morning light. 
The sober cheerful kitchen looked cheerless and dissipated in it, 
with the grey ashes on the hearth, and everything as it had been 
left the evening before. 

‘ Well, Elisabeth ? ’ interrogated Geoffrey ; and rearranged the 
towel round his neck, with an impatient pull. 

She had always before thought him like her ‘little Missus,’ 
but now he looked ‘ the very moral’ of the Squire out of temper. 
The old habit of deference to gentlefolks in general and the Meades 
in particular had never detracted from Elisabeth’s personal 
dignity ; but it made it difficult for her to speak to Geoffrey with 
the authority of a mother speaking to her daughter’s lover. 

‘ Please, Sir ’—fidgeting with a pin in the corner of her apron- 
bodice—‘ I wish to tell you as I know you're courting our Bessie, 
and I can’t allow it, Mr. Geoffrey, indeed I can’t.’ 

‘I’ve not the least objection to your knowing I’m in love with 
your daughter, Elisabeth,’ returned Geoffrey, stiff and flushed ; 
‘of course I intend to marry her.’ 

‘No, no, Mr. Geoffrey! Don’t you go for to talk like that. 
You know well enough your pa and ma would never give their 
consent to your doing so.’ 

‘Perhaps not, Elisabeth. But asI don’t happen to bea little 
boy in pinafores still, as I was when you used to know me, I fancy 
I shall take my own way in the matter.’ 

‘It would be a most unproper match for you to make, Sir, 
and come to no good, I’m sure. We do owe a deal to your pa 
and ma, Tom and all of us, and I must insist that you do go 
away and think no more of our girl.’ 

‘You don’t seem to care much about her feelings,’ replied 
Geoffrey indignantly ; ‘but I’ve no earthly intention of sacrificing 
her to your views of what’s right and proper, or even to my own 
people’s. Why, a chap I know jilted a girl not long ago, and she 
died of a broken heart before the year was out. How would you 
like it if I behaved in that scoundrelly way to Bessie, poor little 
dear, and she died of it?’ 

‘I suppose her as died, Sir, was a young lady. I don’t think 
our Bessie would.’ 


‘Good Heavens! You mean to say you fancy a lady would 
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have more feeling than your own daughter? The chances are 
she wouldn’t have so much. If Bessie were a young lady she’d 
know scores of chaps like me. But as it is—why, poor little 
girl!—I’m the only man in the world to her. You mayn’t 
believe it, but she cares for me—-well, a thousand times more 
than I deserve, and I’m not going to break her heart, though 
her own mother does seem to wish it.’ 

‘I don’t say but what it would be a bad business for my 
girl, Sir,’ replied Elisabeth, with a troubled brow; ‘but if you 
do go away at onest she’ll forget about it. There’s a young man 
drives Mr. Filkins’s cart and helps in the shop as is most faithful 
and fond, I’m sure. I make no doubt she’ll take to him after a 
bit, if you do go away.’ 

The idea of Bessie declining on the charms of Mr. Filkins’s 
young man, however absurd, was the reverse of persuasive to 
her lover. 

‘You don’t know Bessie as well as I do,’ he said drily. 

‘Have you promised her marriage ?’ asked Elisabeth. 

‘Of course it’s understood. One doesn’t haggle over words, 
like an attorney. However, I intend to have the whole matter 
out with Bessie to-day and get all our plans settled before I 
speak to my parents. It might even save fuss in the long run 
to be married at once before letting them know about it.’ 

Elisabeth looked horror. 

‘I'm not achild. I’m of age and have a hundred a year of 
my own. She’d marry me on that, bless her!’ 

‘O Sir! You’ll drive your pa and ma crazy!’ cried Elisabeth. 
‘I can’t have you engage yourself to my girl, let alone marry 
her, without letting them know about it.’ 

‘If you don’t wish me to be engaged to your daughter, Mrs. 
Vyne, I—well, I’ll look for other lodgings to-day,’ returned 
Geoffrey, moving towards the front door. ‘Of course you can 
forbid Bessie to speak to me, but I warn you I don’t in the least 
believe she'll obey you.’ 

He put his thumb on the latch, and, pausing, turned round 
with a little angry laugh. 

‘I can’t imagine what you've got to find fault with, all the 
same. Anyone would think I was playing fast and loose with 
your daughter, but I tell you again, I mean to marry her. Only, 
under the circumstances, I shall choose my own time for telling 
my people ; and if you’ve any consideration for Bessie, you'll 
leave the matter like that.’ 
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Geoffrey flung out of the room and up the garden steps. He 
was naturally quick-tempered, and this morning his nerves were 
out of tune. Perhaps too the necessity for discussing his private 
affairs with his mother’s quondam servant brought home to him 
unpleasantly the precise consequences of the step he was about 
to take. In dealing with his father’s tenantry and dependents 
in general Geoffrey had an unobtrusive consciousness of innate 
superiority which was far from militating against his popularity 
with them. They liked ‘a gentleman to be a gentleman,’ and 
the grooms and gamekeepers in particular would have given 
little for a young master who did not prove himself one by 
swearing at them from time to time, when everything did not go 
perfectly right in the stable or the coverts. 

The morning was sunshiny, and the mist of the night before 
floated along the meadows in a bright transparent haze. The 
curves of the river flashed through it, and a row of distant 
windows on the outskirts of Church Milton flashed too in the 
low eastern sun. As Geoffrey walked towards the river, Thomas 
Vyne was coming slowly along the meadow path, his shoulders 
bowed under a wooden yoke, from either end of which hung a tin 
pail full of foaming milk. He wore a short blue smock, and a 
shapeless felt hat was pushed back from his unshaven face, still 
sodden with yesterday’s drink. 

Why, Geoffrey asked himself, with the fancifulness of a lover, 
could not his Bessie grow alone, like a flower beside his path, to 
be plucked and worn in his bosom, without question from himself 
or anyone else as to the stock from which she sprang ? 


X 


At ten o’clock that morning Elisabeth Vyne was walking up 
the drive to the Meades’ house. On looking round the kitchen 
somewhat absently, after Geoffrey’s discouraging exit, her eye had 
lighted on the clock, and it occurred to her that she had just 
time to catch a carrier’s cart which would drop her in the neigh- 
bourhood of the station. To communicate with Geoffrey's 
parents as soon as possible seemed her best course, and she 
started at once. It was only now, as she was nearing the end of 
her journey, that she began to wonder whether she had not been 
too precipitate in coming away without speaking to Bessie. Yet 
it might have made her task more difficult for her; and, after all, 
it was Bessie’s fault for having left her to find this thing out by 
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chance. As to Thomas, she was too used to managing the affairs 
of the family to have any scruples on his account, and she knew 
only too well on which side his influence would have been 
exerted. 

Thus, full of discomfortable thoughts, she walked up the long 
drive, through the pretty park, its undulations dotted with the 
red and white of grazing cattle, over the bridge across the 
ornamental water, and so, with a glimpse of trim garden through 
a laurel hedge, to the front of the house. It was a big white 
house with a portico, neither beautiful nor venerable, yet with 
a certain substantial dignity of its own. Except that some of 
the shrubs had become trees, the place was unaltered in every 
detail since she had first seen it thirty-odd yearsago. Elisabeth 
was moved, whether pleasurably or painfully she hardly knew, 
by this unalteredness; which was in truth the form in which 
Squire Meade’s character had stamped itself on his surround- 
ings. It seemed like a dream, a fantastic dream, that her 
Bessie might one day be mistress of this big house, sweeping 
in her carriage and pair up that drive where Elisabeth was wont 
to trudge afoot, stepping aside and curtesying when that same 
carriage passed by. Elisabeth would not have been human if 
the thought had brought her no pleasure, if it had not crossed 
her mind that there was a point of view from which she was doing 
a foolish thing in coming here to-day, in opposition to Mr. 
Geoffrey’s expressed wish. Nevertheless she went on. Yet it 
may have been owing to the subtle influence of such thoughts 
that, instead of turning off towards the back of the house, she 
went straight on to the portico, and rang the clanging bell by the 
great mahogany door. The smart young footman who appeared 
in answer to it did not look pleased when he saw what class of 
person it was who had rung at the front door, thus obliging him 
very hastily—the Squire was furious if a visitor rung twice—to 
tear off his apron and plunge into his livery coat. There was, 
however, a certain dignity and self-possession about Mrs. Vyne 
which prevented him from expressing his feelings of disgust. 
She sat down in a high-backed chair in the large inner hall. 
She had sometimes seen a poor woman sitting there in old days, 
when the baize door dividing the hall from the servants’ quarters 
had swung open. The polished floor which reflected every- 
thing upon it like still water, the large oak table, the skins 
and savage weapons on the walls, the palms in the jardiniére ; 
everything was just the same. And on the landing, where the 
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wide double staircase divided, the tall Dutch clock chimed 
silvery and punctual as ever. It was too incongruous to 
picture Bessie descending those stairs in the place of the small 
figure, erect and graceful still under its crisp white hair, that 
came gliding down, with a little rustle of silk, to greet Elisabeth. 
There was a somewhat troubled surprise in Mrs. Meade’s 
welcome. 

‘Is there anything wrong? Is Mr. Geoffrey ill ?’ 

Elisabeth had risen from her seat. 

‘Oh, no, Ma’am! I left him just going a-bathing before his 
breakfast.’ 

‘Bathing before breakfast, so late in the season! You really 
shouldn’t let him do that, Elisabeth. Don’t you remember 
what dreadful colds in the head he gets.’ 

‘I’m afraid ’tis not in my power, Ma’am, to prevent a young 
gentleman like Master Geoffrey from doing what he pleases,’ 
replied Elisabeth; her thoughts remote from bathing and colds 
in the head. 

Mrs. Meade laughed gently. 

‘Of course not. But Mr. Geoffrey’s such a good boy with his 
mother that I find it hard to remember he’s really quite a man. 
However, you mustn’t stand talking here, Elisabeth; I was 
forgetting you’d been ill. Come into the drawing-room.’ 

The drawing-room was a large room, expensively upholstered 
in a past fashion, and containing nothing of real beauty except 
hot-house flowers, and a Sir Joshua portrait of the Meade who 
had founded the family fortunes. But to Elisabeth it repre- 
sented the climax of elegance and splendour. Outside, the 
gardener was mowing the lawn. The whirring noise of the 
machine and the smell of the cut grass came in at the open 
window with the sunshine and the morning air. Whenever 
Elisabeth heard the sound of the mowing machine, it always 
reminded her of this house, where it used to be so constantly in 
her ears, as she went about her work. She looked round, 
wondering which of the gilded chairs to sit upon, and at last 
chose the most uncomfortable one. Mrs. Meade subsided into 
a low sofa. 

‘Now, Elisabeth,’ she said kindly, leaning forward and 
placing the tips of her slender fingers together, ‘ tell me what's 
the matter. I was in hopes Thomas had got pretty steady and 
you were doing well now.’ 

‘So he is, Ma’am. It’s not that sort of trouble I’m in. If 
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it was a matter of money I wouldn’t come to you and the Squire 
again, not if I wanted it ever so. I’m sure I wish I’d never 
accepted of your bounty.’ 

‘ Elisabeth !’ exclaimed Mrs. Meade in astonishment. ‘ How 
can you talk like that when you know it was a pleasure to us to 
help you? You're not a bit like yourself.’ 

‘Maybe I’m not, Ma’am, for I’m greatly troubled in my mind. 
You see it’s like this, Mrs. Meade. You put your son into my 
charge, thinking, as well you might, after all you and Squire had 
done for we, as I’d be faithful to your trust; but I wasn’t—I 
went into the hospital and left him.’ 

‘Of course you did,’ interrupted Mrs. Meade, soothing yet 
anxious. ‘ We couldn’t have wished you to stop at home and 
be seriously ill. You said Geoffrey was quite well. Surely he’s 
not been getting into mischief.’ 

‘That’s just what he’s been doing, Ma’am. And it wouldn’t 
have happened if I’d been at home.’ 

‘But what? What wouldn’t have happened ?’ urged Mrs. 
Meade. She clasped and unclasped her fingers nervously, and 
the big diamonds of her rings, catching the sunshine, sent jewels 
of coloured light sparkling across the furniture and up on to the 
white ceiling. 

‘ Well, I’m sorry to say, Ma’am, Master Geoffrey’s been courtin’ 
our Bessie.’ 

‘Bessie ?’ repeated Mrs. Meade vaguely. 

‘That’s our youngest darter. I can’t say how long they’ve 
been a-courting together. I knew nought of it till last night.’ 

‘Of course it’s very tiresome of Geoffrey,’ said Mrs. Meade, 
with something like relief. ‘But you may be quite sure he 
would never do anything wrong—seriously wrong, I mean ; for 
he’s no right whatever to go turning the head of a girl in your 
daughter’s position.’ 

‘As to that, Ma’am,’ returned Elisabeth, grimly, ‘I reckon 
my darter’s turned his head for un fine. He swears he’ll have 
her.to his wedded wife, and ask no man’s consent.’ 

There was a pause. Then Mrs. Meade spoke again, in a low 


voice. 
‘ But it’s madness! Good Heavens, Elisabeth! You know 


it’s out of the question.’ 

‘I do know it, Ma’am. I told un only this morning it was 
a most unproper match for him, and one to which his pa would 
never consent. But Master Geoffrey, Ma’am, do take after his 
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pa; he’s a bit masterful, and the more I said the less he minded 
my words. I couldn’t persuade him to tell you and the Squire 
of his intentions, and I was a’most feared as he and Bessie 
might get married on the sly; knowing as neither you nor us 
could approve of their keeping company together. So I thought 
it best to come and tell you how matters were, without delay.’ 

There was again a silence. Then Mrs. Meade leaned 
forward and laid her soft little hands on Elisabeth’s rough 
ones. 

‘You dear good Elisabeth,’ she said. 

A slight tremor passed across Elisabeth’s face, but she did 
not answer by word or look. 

‘Of course we couldn’t think of allowing it,’ continued Mrs. 
Meade gently. ‘But we shall always be grateful to you for 
behaving like this—for letting us know at once.’ 

‘I couldn’t have done different, Ma’am. Anyways I couldn’t 
with a young gentleman in my house. But with you and the 
Squire—and Tom’s having behaved as he did in your service— 
no, I couldn't. But then there’s my daughter ’—and the tremor 
came back—‘ such a good child as she’ve always been. It do 
seem unnatural as I should be working against her happiness 
and prosperity.’ 

‘Does she love him very much ?’ asked Mrs. Meade, stroking 
Elisabeth’s hands. 

Elisabeth nodded in the affirmative. 

‘Poor child!’ said Mrs. Meade softly. 

‘Oh, she’ll forget it right enough,’ returned Elisabeth, with a 
touch of impatience in her voice ; ‘ but I suppose she won’t believe 
me when I tell her so, for she’s but young. It’s this way I 
feel it so hard, Ma’am. Bessie and me have always lived ’appy 
together, without ever having a difference ; but I do fear when 
I go home and tell her my errand here, she'll take it unkind 
and think me a cru’l mother.’ 

‘She may be angry at first, poor girl, but she’ll soon see you 
did right.’ 

‘Do you think she will, Ma’am ?’ asked Elisabeth wistfully. 
‘ Bessie’s the last of my fam’ly as I’ve got left,’ she said; and a 
short sob heaved her broad breast. Mrs. Meade rose and kissed 
her. 

A heavy tread, the tread of a big man in big shooting boots, 
resounded on the two wide stone steps which divided the house 
from the garden. A rough terrier, with his coat full of burrs, 
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rushed in, snuffling with joy at seeing his mistress again after a 
prolonged absence of half an hour, and wriggling his body about 
on the carpet in postures of shamelessly abject humility. At the 
same time a big hand threw the heavy sash up higher and the 
Squire came in, in his loose shooting coat and blue tie. 

‘Hullo, Mrs. Vyne!’ he said, ‘how did you get here? How 
‘are you ?’ 

Elisabeth stood up and answered civilly, but there were traces 
of tears about her eyes. 

‘In trouble again? Why, the Missus told me you’d got up- 
sides with that husband of yours and made a decent fellow of him 
at last.’ . 

‘’Tis not about him, Sir,’ Elisabeth answered slowly. ‘ ’Tis 
about Master Geoffrey.’ And she looked at Mrs. Meade. 

The Squire looked too, and saw traces of tears in his wife’s 
eyes as well as in Mrs. Vyne’s. His face, exuberantly rosy be- 
tween its white whiskers, took a slightly yellow tinge under the 
red. 

‘What’s the matter with the lad?’ he asked sharply. ‘An 
accident ?’ 

‘No, no. He’s quite well,’ returned Mrs. Meade hastily. She 
sat down on the sofa and again shaded her face with her hand. 

‘What about him? Got into a scrape?’ 

Mrs. Meade answered faintly, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Young ass! How the doose has he contrived to do that? 
Been poaching, Mrs. Vyne, or what ?’ 

Elisabeth looked again at Mrs. Meade, but she made no 
response. As much of her face as could be seen was very pale. 

‘Come, Mrs. Vyne,’ said the Squire impatiently, ‘ out with it. 
It’s not murder, I suppose.’ 

Elisabeth began. 

‘My darter, Sir’—she said—‘ your son, Sir—my darter Bessic 
——’ and paused. 

Standing in that sumptuous drawing-room, face to face with 
the Squire himself, it seemed Elisabeth found it an impossible 
thing to say: ‘ Your son is engaged to marry my daughter.’ 

The Squire’s face became stern. 

‘Do you mean to say my son’s been behaving like a damnable 
scoundrel to your daughter ?’ 

‘No, no, Sir. Don’t you go thinking that. I’ve never sus- 
pected un of any dishonest dealing with my girl. If I had'— 
and there was a thrill of maternal fierceness in Elisabeth’s voice 
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——‘J should be acting very different from what I am. No, Sir; 
but it seems Master Geoffrey got courting our Bessie while I was 
laid up in hospital.’ 

‘Why the deuce did you go there, then ?’ 

The Squire was a good master, but he never could help 
resenting it when a servant was ill at an inconvenient 
time. 

‘They were not alone, Sir; and the doctor, he said ' 

‘Confound doctors! They’re humbugs, the whole lot of 
them. Look at me; I never take a drop of their physic. You'd 
far better have stayed at home, Mrs. Vyne, and given that 
daughter of yours something to do.’ 

There was something in the Squire’s way of saying ‘that 
daughter of yours,’ which Elisabeth did not like. 

‘My girl’s as hard-working and stiddy a girl as any in the 
country, Sir,’ she said. 

‘Well, well!’ returned the Squire impatiently. ‘But you 
women, as usual, are making a precious sight too much fuss over 
a silly love-affair. I don’t say the young fool’s behaved well in 
flirting with a girl in your daughter’s position, Mrs. Vyne, but, 
after all, it ain’t of much consequence.’ 

‘Mr. Geoffrey’s not been as you may say flirting, Sir. He’s 
set upon marrying our Bessie.’ 

There was an ominous pause. Then: 

‘What?’ roared the Squire, bringing his fist down on a 
rosewood table, with a force that shook every ornament in the 
room. 

There was no reply, and after a minute he began again, in 
an ominous growl. 

‘Do you mean to tell me, Mrs. Vyne, that my son talks of 
marrying your daughter ?’ 

‘Indeed he do, Sir.’ 

‘Tf you think I shall allow him—yYoung idiot! Infernal ass ! 
—If you fancy we shall let him be caught by a girl in your 
daughter’s position—Tom Vyne’s daughter, too—you and your 
precious husband are uncommonly mistaken.’ 

‘It’s you, Sir, are mistaken in thinking my daughter or us 
to blame,’ replied Elisabeth, with spirit. ‘ She’s not one to look 
after young gentlemen——’ 

‘I don’t care who’s most to blame,’ interrupted the Squire, 
his voice rising, ‘ though I’ve got my own opinion of a girl who 
can’t keep in her own station. It was your fault for going away, 
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leaving ’em, and now you may just go home and tell my 
jackanapes that I'll see him d——d first.’ 

‘I told him so, Sir, but he did seem to think ’twas no 
matter.’ 

It was impossible to say whether Elisabeth spoke in mere 
simplicity or with a touch of irony. 

The veins swelled on the Squire’s temples and neck, the red 
of his complexion turned to purple. He strode into the middle 
of the room and broke into an exclamation that was more like a 
roar. 

Mrs. Meade rose and staggered towards him. Her head was 
thrown back, her face a dull white, and contracted with pain, 
and the dark shade round her mouth had deepened almost to 
black. Her hands were clasped convulsively against her breast. 

‘Don’t, don’t, dear!’ she gasped, ‘ when Elisabeth has come 
on purpose—Oh !——’ 

The purple died out of the Squire’s face. He caught his 
wife in his arms. 

‘What is it ? What is it, darling ?’ he asked: but he knew. 

‘Ring the bell, Mrs. Vyne,’ he cried. ‘Send for Clemson, 
tell James to ride for the doctor as hard as he can go. Open 
the door—open the door, please.’ 

And when Elisabeth had opened the door, he carried his 
wife tenderly upstairs. 

A hurrying to and fro and a ringing of bells followed. 

Presently the Squire came down again. His cheeks could 
not go pale, but his forehead was wrinkled, his grey eyes dull 
and sunken. He looked ten years older than when he and the 
terrier had stepped in at the drawing-room window. He sat 
down hastily at the writing table and took out a telegram 
form. 

‘I am sending a wire to my son,’ he said, writing as he 
spoke. ‘ His tomfoolery may have killed his mother, for all I 
know—but I suppose he’ll come when he’s sent for. He’s fond 
enough of her, I'll say that for him.’ 

‘Oh, Sir, what is the matter with the Missus ?’ asked Elisa- 
beth, anxiously. 

‘Heart,’ answered the Squire. ‘She’s been so before, but 
never so bad.’ 

He handed the telegram to the footman. 

‘Take Mrs. Vyne to the housekeeper’s room and give her 
some lunch,’ he said. 
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‘No, thank you, Sir. I must be starting or I shall miss 
the train. But you'll let me know about the Missus ?’ 

‘Yes, yes. And wait—you can have the cart to the station. 
Now go along with you to the housekeeper’s room, do, there’s a 
good woman.’ 

He nodded farewell, his thoughts too full of his wife to allow 
him to discuss further his son’s misdemeanour. He went 
upstairs, but did not enter his wife’s room ; she could not bear 
him there. He stood outside the door, listening, listening to 
every sound that reached him from within. 


XI 


Bessie could not sleep for happiness in the first part of the 
night, and this caused her to lie late next morning. When she 
came down, she was not so much puzzled by her mother’s 
absence as she might have been, because she supposed her to 
have gone to Mr. Filkins’s to see some cows he was thinking of 
buying for the farm. Geoffrey came in calmed and refreshed 
by a splash in the cool river, and a paddle in his canoe up its 
still reaches and backwaters. He found Bessie plying her 
broom, with eyes more softly shining, a more attractive blush, 
and a smile more shyly sweet than any Cinderella, expectant of 
her fairy prince. And the prince forgot his royal parents, the 
step-motherly Mrs. Vyne, and all those modern obstacles, more 
formidable than witches and dragons, which lay in the path 
along which he must bring his bride. He alluded to Mrs. Vyne’s 
opposition to their engagement, while telling Bessie of his own 
determination to have their marriage and future plans arranged 
before mentioning it to his father, whom he described as ‘an 
awfully decent old chap, but uncommon fond of his own way, 
and choke full of prejudices, don’t you know.’ This was strictly 
true, but Geoffrey had never thought much about the Squire’s 
prejudices before, because he himself shared most of them. 
Bessie was hurt, but not surprised to hear of her mother's 
opposition. She knew Elisabeth’s loyalty to the Meades, though 
not the whole reason for it, and was enough a child of her age 
to regard Elisabeth’s feeling towards them as exaggerated, and 
even undignified. 

Geoffrey went to Mr. Dangerfield at the usual hour, and 
when the telegram came, Bessie sent it after him. He came 
flying back on his bicycle, pale and breathless, with the news 
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of his mother’s illness. He must put a few things into a bag 
and then the Rectory pony-cart would call and take him to the 
station. There was not a moment to be lost if he was to catch 
the twelve-fifty train. "While Bessie was helping him to pack, 
he observed that this was the last moment in which to mention 
their engagement to his parents, as it would dangerously agitate 
his mother. Bessie must cheer up and take care of herself and 
not mind what her mother said, but write to him every day. 
He gave her a hasty hug and ran off bag in hand, along the 
farm-track to the high-road, to meet the pony-cart. Bessie 
watched him go with a pang such as she had never felt before. 
It was as though her heart-strings were twined about him, and 
every step he took dragged at them. Not only was her lover 
leaving her, but he was going away into a world that was strange, 
and, as she dimly guessed, every way hostile to her. 

He was gone, and the Manor House seemed very empty. 

About two o’clock Elisabeth came in. She had walked from 
the station and was hot and tired. She sank down wearily in 
the first chair by the door and undid her cape and bonnet- 
strings. 

‘Well, you have managed to pick up a lot of dust!’ said 
Bessie, taking the black cashmere cape from her mother’s 
shoulders, and turning it round in her hands. ‘And your 
bonnet too! Whatever have you been a-doing with it?’ 

Elisabeth had quite forgotten the sprightly red carnations 
by means of which Bessie had endeavoured to give an air of 
fashion to her flat black bonnet, and, leaning her sad and weary 
head in a corner of the railway carriage, had managed to crush 
all the spirit out of them. She unpinned her bonnet and looked 
at it with a grim little smile, before laying it down on the dresser. 

‘You see it ain’t no use to try and make me fine, my girl,’ 
she said. ‘I warn’t brought up to it and I can’t keep myself so. 
I do hope there'll never come a day when I shall make ’ee 
ashamed of me, Bessie.’ 

Bessie had been nursing a grievance against her mother all 
the morning, but the sight of the kind familiar face had some- 
how banished her bitter thoughts. Now as she kneeled down 
to unbutton Elisabeth’s boots, bending over her task so as to 
hide a conscious blush, she answered with tender vehemence : 

‘Don’t you go talking nonsense, Mother. If I was to be 
made the Queen to-morrow, I should always be proud of my 
mother, for I don’t believe as there’s many equal to her. But 
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you haven’t said where you’ve been. Was it to look at them 
cows Uncle Filkins talked of ?’ 

‘No, my dear, I’ve been to see Squire and Mrs. Meade, about 
a matter as concerns you, and when I’ve rested a bit and had a 
cup of tea, I'll have a talk with ’ee about it, though ’tis nothing 
very pleasant I have to tell.’ 

Bessie’s brow darkened. She finished taking off the boots in 
silence. Elisabeth resumed : 

‘You'll know of your own self as Squire wasn’t best pleased 
to hear how you and Master Geoffrey had been courtin’. How 
he did go on, to be sure! And as to my old Missus, why Bessie, 
it have pretty near killed her to hear on it.’ 

‘You’d no business to go interfering, Mother,’ said Bessie 
hotly. ‘ You should have left Geoffrey to tell his parents himself. 
You may have killed Mrs. Meade, telling her as we were engaged 
like that.’ 

‘I don’t know as she’d have took it better if Mr. Geoffrey had 
told her as you were married,’ returned Elisabeth drily ; and, 
rising, left the room. 

When she came in again, Bessie was sitting by the window 
sewing. She remained silent, and Elisabeth took the wooden 
elbow-chair by the fireplace and drank her tea, ruminating the 
while. Bessie’s young brain was working faster, driven by the 
hot blood which the passions of love and resentment were sending 
so strongly through her pulses. 

‘Mother,’ she said at last, unable to contain herself any 
longer, ‘ I want to know who told you there was anything between 
me and Mr.——me and Geoffrey.’ 

Elisabeth, whose eyes had been absently fixed on the hearth, 
turned them slowly on her daughter. 

‘My dear,’ she said, ‘nobody told me. I saw ’ee myself.’ 

‘What did you see?’ cried Bessie. ‘ There was nothing to 
see till last night.’ 

‘ Well, I went out for to meet ’ee, seeing as Father he wouldn’t 
go, and then I—I see you and Mr. Geoffrey at Ferry.’ 

Bessie was silent a minute, stitching with trembling fingers. 
Then with the tremor of battle in her voice: ‘1 don’t know 
what’s come to people, I’m sure. "Tis nothing but crouping and 
spying and mischief-making nowadays. There’s old Catharine 
peeping and spying while you was in hospital, and then as soon 
as ever you're back, you come spying on me yourself. I didn’t 
see no one at the Ferry,’ and Bessie coloured with shame and 
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anger at the idea of an unseen spectator, ‘ but if you was there, 
why didn’t you speak ?’ 

As Bessie flushed,’ Elisabeth went pale, with the sick pallor 
of weariness and advancing years. She had heard Bessie speak 
sometimes to other people in that angry voice, but never before 
to herself. 

‘I don’t rightly know how to explain it, my dear,’ she said. 
‘I did get some sort of a maggot into my head about a crazy 
chap they said was about, and old Catharine showed I where to 
hide from un. I never thought it was you a-comin’ till you was 
close by, and then I was that took aback as you may say, to see 
‘ee and Mr. Geoffrey so and hear ’ee tark ’ Up to this point 
Elisabeth had been apologetic, but as the recollection of the 
scene at the Ferry returned to her, her voice involuntarily be- 
came severe and even indignant—‘ O fie, Bessie! How ’ee did 
tark; I didn’t think it was in ’ee to go on that way. I don’t 
wonder you do colour up.’ 

‘It’s not for shame, Mother, if I do, for I’ve done nothing to 
be ashamed of. Perhaps you thought ’—this fiercely—‘ I wasn’t 
an honest girl. Perhaps you thought Geoffrey didn’t mean to 
behave honourable to me.’ 

‘Nay, nay, my girl,’ returned Elisabeth, troubled, ‘I didn’t 
exactly think that. But there was sommat I didn’t ’alf like 
about your way wi’ un. I don’t think when I wur your age I'd 
ha’ kissed so free and gone on just as you was doing with a young 
feller, more partic’larly in the dark and lonesome like. And I 
tell ’ee it’s a sore surprise to me that Master Geoffrey should 
have got into trouble in my house.’ 

‘Trouble!’ repeated Bessie, putting down her work on her 
knee. Her nostrils dilated and her black eyes flashed through 
tears of indignation. ‘ You call it “ trouble” his wanting to 
marry me—your own daughter, and one I did always think you 
was fond of. I don’t know what you’re made of, Mother, to go 
on like this. It’s for all the world as though Geoffrey were your 
son, and I was just nothing to you. You ought to be pleased to 
think your daughter’s going to get a good husband and be made 
a lady too.’ 

‘That’s just what I don’t hold with, Bessie,’ returned Elisa- 
beth, apparently calm and unshaken by her daughter’s vehemence. 
‘In my opinion folks are a deal better keeping in their own 
station. You know what Milly feels about having no eddication, 
and it ’ud be a deal worse for you.’ 
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Bessie commented scornfully : 

‘Education! I wonder Milly don’t know by this time how 
much gentlemen and ladies care about that!’ 

Elisabeth continued : 

‘You did ought to remember we owe a deal to my old Master 
and Missus, and one of our family should be the last to do ’em 
an injury.’ 

‘You always talk as though the Meades weren’t made of flesh 
and blood the same as ourselves,’ replied Bessie, ‘ and all because 
they’re gentry. You can’t expect me to take up with such old- 
fashioned notions. I’m not going to do them any real injury 
because I’m going to marry their son. It'll hurt their pride a 
bit, very likely.’ 

‘It'll break their hearts, Bessie.’ 

*O Mother! you don’t mind breaking mine.’ 

Elisabeth suddenly saw her daughter through a mist of tears. 
Her heart was full of an immense yearning which she had no 
means of expressing; for caresses were not in her habits or in 
those of her class. 

‘ Bessie,’ she said, solemnly, ‘don’t you say that. You're 
just all the world to me—maybe it’s wrong to say so much, but 
it’s the truth. There’s nothing I'd set against my darter’s 
happiness; nothing, except acting just and honourable.’ 

Bessie was silent. Elisabeth continued : 

‘It’s not on account of notions I’m going agen you, my girl ; 
it’s on account o’ things that happened afore you was born. 
You’d ha’ been born in the Union yourself, Bessie, if it hadn’t 
been along o’ Mrs. Meade.’ 

‘But one can’t be bought like that, for money, Mother. 
Besides, I know you paid them back most all of it.’ 

‘ But that’s not the worst, Bessie—Oh, dear ! it’s not the worst. 
I did never mean you should know, but there—you’ve got to. 
Your father made use of money as wasn’t hisen to use. It was 
the Master’s. But Squire, he wouldn't send him to prison for it ; 
he only sent him away. Still everyone in the place knowed the 
facts pretty well.’ 

Bessie had been looking out of the window, but now she 
turned a pale face towards her mother. 

‘You mean Father stole the Meades’ money ?’ 

‘Yes. It was given him to pay bills with.’ 

‘O Mother, how horrid! Of course I knew Father wasn’t 
sober—but taking money! It does make one feel ashamed.’ 
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She turned away again, with her elbows on the window-sill 
and her chin on her hand, staring at the gay garden with 
blank eyes, and wiping away a few trickling tears. Elisabeth 
rose and came to her. She was full of pity for her child, yet 
relieved to have touched the right chord at last; to have found 
something which could impose a check on this transforming 
passion, which had made of Bessie something startling and even 
shocking in her eyes. ‘I knew you'd feel that way about it, 
Bessie,’ she said, laying her hand on her daughter’s shoulder. 
‘I’m mortal sorry for ’ee, my love. It do come hard on a girl 
at your age, especially one as was so uncommon stiddy, and not 
one for having sweethearts. But I felt certain sure my girl 
would act right when she knew how we was situated.’ 

Bessie made no reply. There were writing-materials on the 
window-sill, as well as a work-box. In a few minutes Elisabeth 
opened the inkstand and blotter, and put out a quire of note- 
paper and a pen. 

‘I don’t want to hurry ’ee, my dear,’ she said, ‘ but we did 
always use to agree if ’twas a tooth to be drawn or whatever it 
might be, ’twas best to have it done and over. Hadn't you 
best write to Mr. Geoffrey this post, afore he’s like to write to 
‘ee, and tell him how there are reasons which his parents know 
well, why you can never marry him ?’ 

Bessie was still mute, playing with the pen, her long down- 
cast lashes casting delicate shadows on her cheeks. Elisabeth 
stood silent too; till suddenly the girl faced round on her mother, 
with a hard, defiant smile. 

‘No, Mother—I won’t.’ 

‘Won’t what, Bessie? Whatever do the child mean ?’ 

‘I mean this, Mother ’—she stood up, no longer smiling, but 
with black eyes ablaze in her white face— it’s all very well in a 
story-book for folks to give each other up because one of them’s 
father’s done something wrong and disgraced himself, but 
I don’t believe as anyone ever did it—not anyone as really 
cared.’ 

‘ Bessie!’ cried her mother aghast, ‘ you don’t mean to say 
that? Surely you’re going to act honourable.’ Bessie set her 
face. 

‘If he sticks to me, I shall stick to him. I’m not going to 
give up a man as loves me, the only man in the world I shall 
ever care a button for, because Father—Father, as you know 
well enough, Mother, has never been anything but a trouble to 
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us all—because he disgraced himself years ago, before ever I 
was born. You don’t understand, Mother, you don't under- 
stand.’ 

‘JT understand you a deal too well, Bessie,’ returned Elisabeth, 
her pity swallowed up by her indignation. ‘ You want to behave 
dishonourable, that’s what you want. It’s dreadful to hear ’ee 
going on so onnat’ral, denying of your own father. Where's 
your conscience, girl, that you can go sacrificing all them you 
should love and honour, and Mr. Geoffrey hisself too, to your 
own megrims ?’ 

‘And what do you want to sacrifice me to, when all’s said 
and done? To pride—your pride and their pride, which is 
worse, because it’s nothing but worldliness. J’m not a thief, I 
shouldn’t disgrace them. As to what you call megrims—O 
Mother! I wish, I wish you’d understand !’ 

Bessie’s defiance softened to pleading. She sank down on 
the low window-seat, and, flinging her arms round Elisabeth's 
waist, buried her face in her mother’s skirt. 

‘It’s not megrims, Mother—it’s love.’ 

‘ Well, Bessie, you don’t suppose but what a married woman 
of my age knows more about that nor you do. Say what you 
will, my dear, you’ll soon get over it, and settle down comfor’able 
with some respectable young man in your own station of life.’ 

‘What, Percy Hicks?’ Bessie laughed a low sweet laugh. 
‘Yes, p’raps I should have married him if I’d never known 
Geoffrey—though I can’t hardly believe now there ever was a 
time when I didn’t know Geoffrey. Fancy! I might have 
married Perey Hicks and gone on all my life just like you, 
Mother, thinking love was megrims. Poor, poor Mother! I 
mustn’t be angry with you for not knowing what it’s like—for I 
never should have myself if it hadn’t been for Geoffrey. But 
listen, Mother’—and an enchanting softness came into her 
voice—‘love isn’t megrims. It’s the most wonderful thing in 
the world, the only thing in the world ; all the rest’s just nothing 
to it. Geoffrey and I know that—we both thought of it at the 
same time—so what’s the use of trying to persuade us it’s not 
true? Oh, don’t try and take hira away from me, Mother ’—and 
she drew her breath hard, as though close on sobs— if you do I 
shall die, I shall indeed.’ 

Elisabeth was silent, unconvinced but seeking in vain for 
something to say. Bessie looked up in her face and read an 
answer there. 
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‘But you can’t, you can’t!’ she cried in exultant defiance. 

Elisabeth made no response. 

Bessie went to the door. She turned and stood for a moment 
with her hand on the handle. 

‘If you did, Mother,’ she said deliberately, ‘I’d never forgive 
you. Mind that. I’d go down to my grave and never forgive 
you.’ 

And Elisabeth heard her go slowly up the stairs and shut 
herself into her own room. 


(To be continued.) 




















The ‘ Jubilee Cricket Book.” 


CANNOT find the exact passage in which Dr. Johnson writes 
as if genius were general force, directed by circumstances into 
this or the other channel, but K. 8S. Ranjitsinhji’s book on cricket 
seems to illustrate the Doctor’s opinion. He is full of power, life, 
and energy, which, for all one knows, might have been turned, or 
may still be turned, into some other course than that of the noble 
game. Looking around at the lives open to his choice, K. 8. 
Ranjitsinhji, like Atalanta in the Vision of Er, has preferred, so 
far, the life of an athlete, ‘because of the glory attending it.’ But 
both his play and his writing in this book are so full of origi- 
nality, vigour, and life that one feels as if he might excel in 
almost anything that he tried. If he had fixed his ambition on 
success in the schools, he might probably have shone in a mild 
lustre of classical or mathematical renown. Except Toru Dutt, 
who died very young, perhaps no native of India has handled a 
Western language so well. I have not very often seen him play 
cricket, but every one has observed the speed of his movements, 
which, from slip, returns the ball almost before you are aware that 
it has left the bat; or, in batting, sends the ball to the ropes with 
a flick of the wrist. This remarkable and graceful skill is the 
result of sedulous energy in practice, and of mature thought on the 
various aspects of the game, as well as of great natural gifts. 
Compare K. 8. Ranjitsinhji with Dr. Grace, and you see the 
Saladin as opposed to the Coeur de Lion of cricket. The Jubilee 
Cricket Book shows a power and persistency of thinking a subject 
out in all its details which even an enthusiastic lover ofthe game 
may conceive might be applied to more serious topics. However 
our Oriental thinker has chosen to expend himself on cricket, and, 
like the hero of the American lyric, he ‘has done his level best,’ 
and ‘done it with a zest.’ 
Work or play, so undertaken, .is always of an invigorating 


1 By K. S. Ranjitsinhji (Blackwood & Sons). 
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example. There is not a cent’s worth of decadence about K. 8. 
Ranjitsinhji! His book will be much read by boys, and, if a boy 
be one of the drooping, self-indulgent class, it may shame him 
into energy. The author puts out the best of himself in writing, 
just as he does in the field ; he is always alert, thorough, joyous, and 
genial. There may be as good books on cricket—for example, Mr. 
Pycroft’s Cricket Field, on the game as it was up to the middle 
of the century. For modern methods the Badminton Book may 
be equalled, but scarcely excelled, especially in Mr. Steel’s chapter 
on Bowling. Tor sentiment and literary effort nobody can rival 
old Nyren as presented by Charles Cowden Clarke, in a work 
which is to cricket what Walton’s Angler is to the more contem- 
plative pastime. But for instruction, technical and moral, the 
Jubilee Cricket Book is worthy of the occasion. 

The remarks on condition deserve every player’s attention. 
Temperance and a regular life are insisted upon. ‘I do not, of 
course, mean to say that cricket is the chief motive for keeping 
fit; to do so is a duty which every man owes to himself.’ Our 
author objects to cricket luncheons, where ‘a regular feast is 
put on the table,’ and his observation may include hot luncheons 
and wine at shooting parties. ‘ Water is far and away the best’ 
drink, as Pindar also proclaims. Yet, in such nervous affairs as 
the University match, many a quaking batsman looks as if a pint 
of champagne would make a favourable difference in his score. 
So much depends on confidence. The writer on Somerset cricket 
speaks of Mr. Woods, ‘swelling with courage and pursing his 
lips into that childlike smile. Some years ago Cambridge had 
only to get some ninety runs, and Mr. Berkeley, chiefly, had 
lowered eight wickets for about eighty-seven. Had a timid bat 
come in tenth all might have been over. But Mr. Woods, with a 
grin, smote the first ball to the ropes. Mr. Woods does 
not need Batavian courage, but there may be cricketers who can- 
not do their best on water. 

Never to be careless with the worst ball is another precept. 


To me the meanest ball that’s bowled can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Indeed, nowadays the worst balls, technically, seem to get the 
most wickets. I do remember being rather ashamed of catches 
got off egregious long hops, almost wide to the off. Yet this 
kind of bad ball, when bowled avec intention, becomes a good 
one. For small boys, our tutor wisely recommends small balls 
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and bats, and short distances. He has played on wickets only 
nineteen yards long, in country matches, and wondered how he 
had suddenly become such a strong bowler. Little boys ought 
to have this sort of encouragement, and should not be outwearied 
by bowling at the regular distance, which is much beyond their 
strength. And they should be prevented from flinging them- 
selves away, in efforts to rival Richardson. Mr. Dowson, of 
Harrow, when only about fourteen, was a model of a judiciously 
trained young bowler. 

It is bracing to read K. 8S. R. on fielding. He justly remarks 
on the excellent fielding which you often see among village teams, 
who are unsophisticated bats. This certainly proves that, with 
health, eyes, and energy, most men can field above the ordinary 
average, ‘if they have the mind.’ But I believe that some 
persons are, constitutionally, incapable of fielding. Their fingers 
are all thumbs, and if they be of active and desultory minds their 
wits are always wool-gathering. At school they might be made 
to practise wicket-keeping at the nets, or placed, like Uriah the 
Hittite, in dangerous positions. I had a kinsman who seemed a 
born incapable in the field. He went to school, and, coming to 
play for Old Boys, I observed his minute form ‘out in the 
country.’ Being offered half a sovereign if he would catch me 
there he secured the reward, yet, a year earlier, he could no more 
catch than a cow. The teaching which he had received in field- 
ing was an ethical lesson as valuable as the poems of Virgil, to 
which he did not seem to have given equal attention. Every- 
body who has had to make up a team out of scanty materials, 
with little choice, knows how much assiduous practice will do. 
Fielding is as essential at cricket as the tedious art of putting at 
golf. It is putting that wins the holes, and fielding that wins 
the matches. In how many accounts of long scores do we read, 
‘Podmore contributed 150, but he was missed in the slips when 
he had made 9, and again at 25’? For these catches the bowler 
had done his best. On the other hand a slip like K. 8. 
Ranjitsinhji, an out field like Mr. G. F. Grace, or Mr. Jardine, 
is of incalculable value, even if he chances to get a cypher. K. 
S. Ranjitsinhji thinks the Oxford fielding of 1892 the best he 
ever saw, but he did not see the teams of Mr. Ridley and Mr. 
Royle. At the Raj Kumar College, where he himself was trained, 
‘we had a higher ideal of fielding than most English schools,’ 
perhaps a greater agility and prehensiveness. Mr. Vibart, two 
years ago, fielded so well that it almost suggested practice under 
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a ball-juggler. Mr. Mordaunt is at present the ideal of a grace- 
ful, sure, and active field. ‘There is far more merit in making a 
catch easy by good judgment than in bringing off a very 
difficult catch, rendered difficult by lateness in starting.’ This 
year, at the Public Schools Match, a fielder near the Pavilion did 
not see that the ball had been hit to him at all. I had the deepest 
sympathy with this sportsman, but I doubt if our Oriental author 
shares the sentiment. Though astonished by the existence of 
‘decadence’ at school, K. 8. Ranjitsinhji would not make 
cricket compulsory. He would have kicked, like the Scots, at 
King James’s Book of Sports. But how are you to prevent 
loafing, the opportunity of Satan? Show a boy Mr. Palairet, 
K. S. R. thinks, and example will fire him. But, alas! there are 
hulking, dissolute lads who do not perceive, in cricket, what our 
author finely calls ‘the charm that is too subtle to be thought 
out and expressed, though it can be felt and enjoyed.’ What is 
the secret of the charm? A born duffer myself, it has swayed 
me since my infancy. From Gentlemen and Players to small 
street boys, batting with a mark on a wall for wicket, I cannot 
see the game but I must stop to watch it. But what is the charm? 
One cannot analyse it, and it cannot be intellectual, for I scarcely 
ever see eminentpoets and novelists at Lord’s, or the Oval. Mr. 
George Meredith knows the nameless attraction: Byron played 
for Harrow: Cowper brags of his prowess, but we know that 
Horace Walpole despised cricket at school, so, probably, did Gray, 
and, indeed, Mr. Norman Gale and Mr. Alfred Cochrane are 
almost our only poets of cricket. Methinks that ‘ Horace 
Waddlepoodle’ and Gray should have been made to play: it 
would have done them all the good in the world. 

The directions to fielders show how times have altered in a 
quarter of a century. Long-stop and long-leg are almost extinct. 
Almost everybody is on the off side ; bowlers make it a point of 
conscience not to bowl to leg. We have few bowlers with the 
leg-break, or rather curl, which K. S. Ranjitsinhji thinks difficult 
to play. I think I remember seeing him and Gunn fall to it, in 
trying to hit in front of the wicket, in an Australian match at 
Lord’s. Mr. Nepean used to illustrate the leg-break, and Mr. 
Townsend does so; also, no doubt, Dr. Grace, with his trap set 
at the ropes. But the leg-break is difficult to combine with 
accuracy and good length, while the wrong ball now never escapes 
punishment. Playing on the leg side, in all its varieties of 
* glances,’ has beaten the bowling, and the result is rather mono- 
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tonous, though varied by the ‘ pull’ and ‘hook’ to the unde- 
fended area of the ground. These are not, of course, the 
old ‘ Agrarian outrage,’ or mowing rustic tug. They are made 
considerately, almost elegantly, and demand a good eye. But 
they are uncommonly perilous. I remember Mr. Fry returning 
a simple ball as a yet simpler catch to bowler, in his first over, all 
because he tried to hook it. He did ‘hook it,’ in another sense, 
and my heart was broken within me. Of course hooking balls 
from Jones or Mr. Jessop, that ‘rage over the field’ (as 
Mohummud Khan says), and come for your head or ribs, needs 
great pluck, strong wrists, and a wonderful eye. Mr. Jackson 
had one of his ribs broken by Jones in practising this stroke, but 
he played on. Dumping a fast ball down very short, on the 
chance of something occurring, is hardly cricket, in my humble 
opinion. Our author has a good word for ‘the use of the legs,’ or 
coup de botte, and here I cannot follow him. It is very difficult, 
as the rules stand, to bowl a man leg before, except with a ball 
much pitched up. The use of the legs is thus safe enough, but I 
cannot see that it is sportsmanlike. It certainly does not amuse. 
To such criticism K. 8. R. replies that the critic ‘does not under- 
stand the point thoroughly.’ ‘There is much more in this class 
of play than meets the eye. Arthur Shrewsbury is a great 
exponent of it.’ Alas! he is, indeed. I would fain see a man out 
whenever, in the opinion of the umpire, he would have been 
bowled, but for the cowp de botte. It would shorten matches. 
And I would not object to a line on the pitch, short of which 
every ball would be a no ball. I cannot criticise the dicta as to 
making various strokes, which are given in great detail. The 
illustrations, not being instantaneous photographs of men in the 
act, do not illustrate much. The chapter on captaincy is excel- 
lent. Why did Dr. Grace keep Mr. Bull on at the Pavilion end, 
in Gentlemen and Players? He could be hoisted into the 
Pavilion, out of danger of catches, everybody cried out. Every- 
body criticises the management and choice of bowling. Why 
did not Mr. Stocks play for Oxford this year? Well, I think 
that we must rely blindly on captains. 


Put your trust in Déllinger, 
And he will bring you through. 


The chapter on captaincy is perhaps a trifle long, as that on 
bowling covers a good deal of the ground. Nothing is better than 
the fancy description of the management of bowling, in a match 
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against Surrey. It opens the eyes to the refinements of the game. 
The reader will watch cricket with more interest, having a better 
idea of what is being attempted, how balls are delivered, and fields 
placed, to entrap this or that celebrated player. K. S. Ranjitsinhji, 
in brief, puts intellect into the game, just as intellect has its place 
in fencing. I do not mean that all great bowlers, for instance, are 
men of kingly intellect ; Morley was rather the reverse, and other 
instances will readily occur. Still, granted equal physique, mind 
will tell in cricket, as in whist, and moral qualities, as good humour, 
pluck, presence of mind, are a great part of the battle. I certainly 
do not think games a good substitute for compulsory military 
service. ‘This ought we to do, and not to leave the other undone,’ 
but games and manly sports are all the substitute we have. ‘I 
would rather be a professional cricketer than a man who toils to 
make a large income out of some business that he hates, in order 
to spend it upon something he likes.’ Buta man need not hate 
his business, and I once knew a keeper who had no interest in his 
profession. There may be players who don’t like cricket ; however 
they must be very unusual characters. As a rule ‘they are remark- 
ably happy,’ bless them, ‘ good fellows and pleasant companions,’ 
like gillies, as a general rule. One may prefer a gillie, for a life 
on moors and lochs, among a people still full of legendary poetry 
and tales, is a more cultivated life than one passed on cricket 
grounds. But professionals are certainly excellent fellows, as a 
ruie, and cricket is a partial antidote to the turf. There is now 
hardly any betting to corrupt players, whereas, in the last century, 
betting was as closely interwoven with cricket as with racing. The 
professional, in brief, is an artist, like another: his art provides a 
cheap and almost: universal pleasure, as innocent as any known to 
mortal experience. But, like the actor’s, the work of the player 
dies when he quits the stage, like Garrick or Roscius, Fuller Pilch, 
or Beldham, only leaves a name: stat nominis umbra. 

This reminds me that, in our author’s prose-hymn to W. G., 
he rather belittles the fame of cricketers dead and gone. ‘He 
revolutionised batting.’ This I deny. Batting must be accommo- 
dated to bowling, and the regular use of high over-hand came in 
during the youth of Dr. Grace. About 1860 you saw the elegant 
level, round-arm style of bowling, also a great deal of swift, low 
slinging, like Mr. Powys’s. At about the same date wickets 
began to improve, the high style of bowling came in, and then 
Mr. Spofforth showed us the manner in its perfection. Dr. Grace 
used his great height, and strength, and keen eye to master the 
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new bowling. He was, and is, famous for ‘placing’ balls. But 
where is the ‘ revolutionary’ originality ? ‘It was bad cricket to 
hit a straight ball.’ This is historically erroneous. People drove 
pitched-up straight balls exactly as they do to-day, and forced 
away short ones. I particularly remember Sir R. T. Reid’s 
strength in this stroke, though he was eminent rather as a wicket- 
keeper than as a bat. People did not favour pulling long hops ; 
but, remember, there were plenty of fields on the on side, and 
not much was got by pulling. I always did it, myself, but that 
was from levity of mind, not from a desire to innovate. Dr. 
Grace ‘ founded the modern theory of batting by making forward 


and back play of equal importance.’ So they always had been. 
The old instrument was not ‘ one-stringed,’ 


O Marsden, at cricket, is Nature’s perfection, 
For hitting the ball in any direction, 


says a poet of 1826. Aylward, Beldham, Fuller Pilch, George 
Parr played no instrument of one string. A man might have a 
favourite stroke, and Dr. Grace has many strokes, but that is the 
result of skill rather than of innovating ideas. E. M. was really 
more of an innovator. I don’t recognise in Dr. Grace a kind of 
Yama, ‘who found and cut the path.’ The path was always 
there, only the Doctor trod it most firmly. Our novelties arise 
chiefly from the greater accuracy of overhand bowling, and the 
use of the off system. One would like to see the leg system tried : 
almost all the fields on the on side, and no balls bowled to the off. 
These remarks are not offered in a spirit of depreciation. Dr. 
Grace is the greatest cricketer who ever lived. I would, indeed, 
liefer see Mr. Alan Steel, Mr. C. T. Studd, or Mr. Edward 
Lyttelton at their best, for they were more graceful to behold. 
But it is in execution applied to bowling that Dr. Grace has shone, 
I think, rather than in creative invention. K. S. Ranjitsinhji 
never saw the pre-Grace bats, and I myself saw very little of them. 
Carpenter and Hayward I never saw, nor Tarrant and Jackson. But ~ 
I fancy they had strokes enough, off bowling good in itself, and 
favoured by the wickets. An underhand bowler, K. S. R. should 
know, could ‘ make the ball break or bump,’ on the old wickets, 
as we read in the cases of David Harris and Tom Walker, Harris’s 
ball (p. 387) ‘ rose almost perpendicularly from the pitch.’ I think 
the fastest bowling I ever saw was the underhand of a very fast 
Scotch overhand bowler, the Rev. Mr. Barclay, known to partial 
friends as ‘ The Jointer.’ We also hear remarks on Brown o 
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Brighton, and Mr. Osbaldistone. Then look at what Mitford 
writes of Beldham’s cutting. ‘His wrist seemed to turn on 
springs of the finest steel.’ I conceive that these heroes would 
equal ours, after a week’s practice. And they knew not pads or 
gloves in the early century. 

This is my only fault-finding, though the book might be more 
succinct in certain passages. The doubling of narrative by Mr. 
Case and Mr. Ford is rather unlucky, but each prefers to dwell on 
the successes of his own University, particularly Mr. Ford, that great 
pre-eminent hitter. We hear of Mr. Leslie’s catch, which was given 
‘not out,’ justly, as far as my eyes could be trusted, but these 
orbs are not light blue. As to the first case of Cambridge 
eccentricity, I believe Mr. Brain and Mr. Wilson were not con- 
spiring to get out. It was only too easy. On the second occasion 
the manceuvre worked for the defeat of Cambridge, and probably 
they will never try it again. Mr. H. K. Foster’s 121 out of 196, 
in 1895, was the best innings I ever saw in a University match, 
or perhaps anywhere. But I hope to see Mr. Jessop again, and 
would like to know if Mr. Thornton was as hard a hitter. The book, 
enfin, is a glory to all concerned, but in the medium size the 
plates are apt to slip out, or so I found it in my own copy. 

Let me end with an elegant anecdote, as K. 8. R. gives none. 
A little girl was lately observed to wear an aspect of solemn joy at 
breakfast, which she ate in silence. ‘ What’s the matter, Jenny ?’ 
said her father; ‘you seem to have something on your mind.’ 
‘Don’t you know what day it is?’ replied the little maid; ‘it is 
Attewell’s birthday.’ Here, indeed, was the sentiment of the 
Game. 

ANDREW LANG. 
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A Devon Crabber. 


HE old saw tells us we must ‘first catch our hare.’ Before 
eating our lobster salad it is equally clear we must first catch 
our lobster, or that some one else must do so for us. 

Perhaps few people who eat their salad give much thought to 
the catching of the lobster that is in it, or imagine what amount 
of preparation, and often rough work, is gone through to place it 
on their table. 

This work and preparation has been interesting to me, per- 
haps because it has been brought somewhat specially to my 
notice. 

For many years in summer time, while cruising with my hus- 
band on the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, I have watched the 
men, both in fair weather and in foul, busy at their crabbing. 

Often in passing them we have hove to, to see them haul 
their pots, and to buy a lobster from them. (By choice I prefer 
a crab, but I never liked to buy one alive, for a reason I will after- 
wards explain.) 

Now and then, if no fishermen were handy and we desirous of 
our salad, we would haul a pot ourselves (the most exciting way 
of getting it), and, appropriating the catch, we would leave its 
worth in silver at the bottom of the pot. 

The preparations for this fishing, too, I have also watched 
with interest—that is, the making and rigging out of the pots, 
which must be done afresh each year, the pots lasting but one 
season. 

These preparations are generally made during February and 
March, a slack time for fishing; those I saw were carried on by a 
Devon crabber friend of mine in an old ‘linhay,’ or shed, which 
was lent him for the purpose. 

Before describing these preparations I must say a word or 
two about this special crabber, whose work I knew well, and who 
told me much about its pleasures and its difficulties. 
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His name was Tom Tallack (or if it was not, that name will 
serve as well as any other to introduce him to the reader); his 
age was forty. He was a noticeable man, very tall and loosely 
made, of great bodily strength as well as originality, which last 
two qualities caused him to be regarded as a power and a character 
in our small seaside place. 

I got to know him well, for in after years he turned yachtsman, 
and became a hand.on board my husband’s various craft for a long 
time, as did also two others of his family. 

His family were all, I think, somewhat remarkable in appear- 
ance. The father and four brothers (of whom my friend Tom 
was the eldest) were each of them over six feet in height and 
strong in proportion—a formidable force to reckon with, when 
they ranged themselves together in a row at a political meeting, 
as they did sometimes, with the object of disallowing certain 
practices they disapproved. 

The mother, I have often thought, was the greatest power of 
them all; at any rate, from her they got their cleverness and wit. 
She ruled all her six-foot high belongings and their families with 
a rod of iron till her death, and few mothers have ever been 
more regretted or beloved. 

In these early days of our acquaintance Tom was in partner- 
ship with one of his brothers. He was a great adept at crabbing, 
ar well as at making the pots in which the crabs and lobsters are 
caught. 

He made, indeed, not only all the pots he wanted for his own 
use, but sought orders from other fishermen up and down the 
coast for making theirs. This pot-making became in time to 
him quite a valuable industry, and provided him with employ- 
ment in the slack time of year—January to March—when the 
herring fishery is over, and all sorts of summer fitting out and 
works not yet begun. 

Perhaps few except those who live in a fishing town or vil- 
lage know what the pots are like in which the crabs are caught. 

My friend Tom would hardly have credited those not living 
by the sea with knowing anything he thought worth knowing. 
In my young unsophisticated days I used to listen with amaze- 
ment and amusement to the way he and other sailors used to 
speak of such as lived inland. They dubbed them shore-going 
folk, landlubbers, in-country-folk, in tones so ironical, I used to 


think there must be some great inferiority in their type—I still 
believe they think there is! 
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In the hope, at any rate, that some who have not Tom’s 
advantage of living on or by the sea may be interested in the 
catching of their lobster, I am tempted to try and describe these 
pots and the manner of their using. 

The shape is almost exactly that of the ordinary glass safety 
ink-bottle so often seen: big at the base, it narrows up towards 
the top, and here (as in the ink-bottle) the neck, instead of 
stopping short, turns over, and is continued some little way down- 
wards inside the pot. 

The method of their making is exactly in the reverse order 
to the way I have described it, for the pots are begun to be con- 
structed at this turned-in neck, and are finished off at the broad 
base. 

Tom’s mode of working at them was as follows. He first 
firmly fixed to the floor of the ‘linhay’ a post of convenient 
height ; at this he stood; on the top of this ‘ postie,’ as he called 
it, he fastened a round piece of wood 9 inches in diameter, 
twelve holes around its edge ; on this the pots were formed, 

The material needed for their construction is ‘witheys,’ or 
willow sticks, such as are used for any coarse sort of basket. 
(The pots being, in fact, rough baskets of the peculiar shape I 
have described.) 

‘ Witheys ’ suitable can be bought from a basket-maker at the 
cost of 2s.a bundle (a bundle makes four pots); but Tom, anxious 
to drive a good and regular trade by his pot-making, found a 
way of getting his ‘ witheys’ at a much cheaper rate. 

He hired a ‘withey bed’ up the river on his own account— 
that is,a swampy bit of ground on which willows have been 
planted. 

For this ‘ bed,’ an acre in extent, he paid a rent of 2/. 108. a 
year. It yielded, more or less, some fifty bundles. Half of these 
he sold at the usual rate, 2s. per bundle, realising thereby the 
price which the ground cost him. The other twenty-five he kept 
for his own use, and thus obtained material for more than all the 
pots he needed at the expense only of his time and labour. 

When work was slack and tides were good, he would go up in 
his big boat and bring them home. 

Willow from the hedge was no use to him, except for the 
rough bottom of the pot. ‘Thems that crips,’ he explained to me 
once; ‘they won’t bend like the trained withey du;’ but for the 
bottom of the basket he would lay hands ou hedge willow or halse 
(hazel), or any other ‘old stuff’ the farmers would let him cut. 
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Having got all together, Tom would start work by choosing 
twelve stout ‘witheys pointed tu t’ ends, and fixing them into 
the twelve holes around the small piece of wood I have before 
described. 

Letting them stand upright, he next wove small supple twigs 
about them till he had formed the mouth of the basket some 
eight inches in height. 

Fixing a couple of dozen more stout sticks into this woven 
part, he now turned the whole of them over (like the outside of 
the inkpot), and, taking great care not to ‘cripple the witheys’ 
in the doing it, he tied them with a stout cord round the middle 
of the post to keep them down. 

After this he did the ‘ringing,’ that is, the weaving of a strong 
twist round the pot at certain intervals. Into each ring he intro- 
duced still more stout witheys, making thus the gradual enlarge- 
ment of the base of the basket. 

When it was at last brought to the size required, Tom took 
the pot off the post and placed it neck downwards on the floor. 
Seating himself on a rough case beside it, he next formed its 
bottom, much, I suppose, as is formed the bottom of any ordinary 
basket. 

Taking every other three or four witheys, he brought them 
straight across, and made of them a strong frame into which the 
‘old rubbish,’ as he styled the hedge willow and the halse, was 
worked. This done, he lastly took up the remaining alternate 
witheys and wove them into a thick edge, to protect the pot in 
its rubbing on the ground. 

Tom’s pots were made of the stoutest material possible, because 
his fishing lay some way out to sea among big rocks, where there 
was more wear and tear than in inshore work. 

Tom was a sharp fellow, and had taught himself this trade. 
He knew ‘no more’n a babe about it,’ he told me, when he began, 
but having a great wish to learn he ‘ just catch’d ahold o’ another 
fellow’s, pots, and gained an insight by lukin’ well into their 
workin’,’ 

He became a quick hand at it, and could, when he chose, turn 
out as many as four pots a day. One winter, he told me, he 
made ‘all 300 pots,’ which he sold mostly at Budleigh Salterton 
and Beer, where there is a great demand for them, the crabbing 
being the ‘depending’ fishery. 

He earned good wages by this work. For each pot delivered 
he charged 2s. 6d. The witheys cost him 6d., which left 2s. of 
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clear gain on each. Counting four pots a day, which to him was 
very possible, he could therefore make 8s. by each day’s labour— 
no mean wage indeed. 

Some days, of course, were lost from time to time by the 
fetching of the witheys and the delivery of the pots. Some time, 
too, because sailors never work thus hard for long on end, their 
peculiar upbringing and life unfitting them for anything so 
dreadfully prosaic as regular employment. 

Counting, however, for all interruptions, necessary and un- 
necessary, Tom considered he did excellently well out of his pot- 
making, and generally spent a couple of months of each year hard 
at it. 

About the middle of March he knocked off, and prepared for 
fishing. Had he chosen he could, of course, have continued fish- 
ing all the year, for there is no close time for crabs and lobsters. 
Practically, however, it was not worth his while to do so in the 
winter ; for working, as I have said he did, some way from land, 
he lost too many pots throngh stress of weather, and through not 
being able to get out regularly to attend to them. 

One cold blustering day in March I remember I was passing 
his old shed, and I looked in to see how he was getting on. I 
found him making last preparations for his season’s start, ballast- 
ing one by one the number of new pots that lay piled up against 
the sides of the ‘ iinhay.’ 

This ballasting consists of fastening three ordinary bricks, at 
equal distances apart, at the bottom of the pot. Twenty-seven 
pounds, said Tom in answer to my inquiry, was the weight of 
ballast needed for each pot. 

‘Why, Tom,’ I exclaimed, ‘I never should have guessed a 
brick weighed nine pounds !’ 

‘Did you ever weigh him wet?’ Tom inquired in his slow, 
pungent manner. His question disconcerted me, for my imagina- 
tion had, alas! been so dull, I had never even thought of there 
being a difference of weight between one wet and one dry. 

Tom and his brother fished with about forty pots, so the 
ballasting alone took some little time. After that there came the 
business of attaching some twenty-one fathoms of line to each pot, 
and, lastly, that of corking the line. 

This done, all was ready for a start, except bait and ‘ skivers.’ 

The bait they use is various, just what is cheapest at the 
time. Ray, gurnet, dog-fish, flounders, all are suitable, but gurnet 
quite fresh is perhaps preferred. 
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I had a notion that this bait was just thrown in any way into 
the pot. Tom scorned the very idea, and informed me I should 
not catch many crabs like that, for that conger and any other 
such ‘old thing’ would get in and eat it up. To prevent their 
doing this, the bait is secured by great ‘ skivers,’ or skewers (those 
of elder wood are preferred, because they keep their point the best), 
at the top of the pot, just between the outer edge and its turned-in 
neck. 

The crabs attracted by the food find their way in, climb up and 
get the bait, but owing to the turned-in neck they cannot get out 
again, ‘ And,’ says Tom, ‘next morn us ups an’ naps ’em nicely.’ 

Tom’s fishing ground was a rocky bank some nine miles from 
the shore, on which was about fourteen or fifteen fathoms of 
water. This bank ran eight or nine miles in length, but some 
parts were better fishing ground than others; some parts they 
found, too, were better ground for crabs and some for lobsters. 

Lobsters like ‘ proper rocks,’ Tom explained to me, whereas 
crabs are plentiful on merely roughish ground. Many of the 
rocks on this ledge were twelve to fourteen feet in height; some 
few Tom found measured even eighteen feet. 

Fishing here, they were luckily exempted from that natural 
enemy of the poor crabbers—the trawler—who, with silent, cruel 
sweep of his long beam and net will carry away the gear, or drag 
the pots of some poor working man, leaving him to find next 
morning perhaps half his means of subsistence vanished. 

Trawlers cannot work on rocks; so though a passing vessel 
might perchance disturb a pot or two, such losses were but small, 
and, as they manufactured their own crab pots, counted for but 
little on the whole. 

A busy, bustling time were these last days of preparation, for 
besides the ballasting and gearing of the pots there was the boat 
to scrape and paint and generally fit out. 

The boat Tom used belonged to his brother and himself, and 
was a proud possession. She had been built on purpose for them 
and this special work, and was called after them, ‘The Two 
Brothers.’ 

She was a nice bold little craft, twenty-one feet in length ; 
she had three feet draught, and was lug and mizen-rigged.. This 
rig was considered a specially suitable one for their purpose, 
because so little trouble. There was but to lower down the masts 
when they arrived upon the fishing ground, and both men were 
free, the one to take to the paddles and the other to haul the pots. 
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One must pick one’s time carefully for a start in the rough 
month of March, with a boat piled up with baskets one upon the 
other, as many as she can carry, making so much top weight and 
hamper. A fine day, as I say, must be chosen for this work, and it 
is disappointing when all is ready to have often to wait some time 
for it and to find, after a sharp spurt of finishing up, that heavy 
weather has set in, and there is nothing to be done but to watch 
patiently for its close. 

These sudden ‘ backwardings’ are the common occurrences of 
a sailor’s lot. He has known them from a lad, and has learned to 
take them with an even temper. I, with my untrained shore- 
going attitude of mind, have often envied him his ready adapta- 
bility and cheerful humour in meeting hardships and vicissitudes 
that make us ordinary folk wince and murmur complainingly. 

The long-looked-for fair weather comes at last, and the start is 
made ; probably at earliest dawn, before the world is up.” 

I have never witnessed it myself, though I have often watched 
the boat slip in again, perhaps just saving by the merest fluke (as 
they say) her tide; all anxiety now on board to get back to shore 
and pack the crabs and lobsters off to market. 

The first two days of the season are chiefly spent in taking out 
the pots and carefully getting the right marks; a very important 
point, because unless the pots are dropped actually on the ledge, 
no fish will certainly be caught. 

The mere letting go the pots is a very easy matter; there is 
no fastening of them together or even anchoring of them. They 
are but roughly tossed overboard about twenty yards apart, in a 
straight line along the bank. The weight of the ballast, and of 
the pot itself when sodden (I have learnt now that things weigh 
heavier when wet), will keep them down ; and the long corked line 
floating on the surface of the water will show its position to the 
owner. 

Tom and his brother went out, of course, every possible day to 
haul their pots and rebait them. Bait is no good after soaking in 
the water all the night, and big crabs, if hungry, will sometimes 
break the basket all to pieces to get out for food. 

In the early season, of course, they were often prevented from 
getting out to see to the pots as often as they needed it; but in 

the summer time they generally managed to go out most days. 
One lovely summer, Tom told me, there was such a long spell of 


favourable weather that they did not miss a single day for ten 
whole weeks. 
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The taking of the fish out of the pot is a work of knack and 
skill. Crabs especially require to be handled carefully to avoid 
unpleasant consequences. 

Lobsters should be caught hold of as close to the eyes as pos- 
sible, and hauled out of the pot, tail first. 

Crabs are not so easy to manage. ‘Him’s that stubborn,’ a 
fisherman complained to me one day ; ‘not like a lobster as comes 
away easy.’ The way to handle a crab is to get hold of his four 
small legs; he will be sure then to bring one of his big claws 
down closetothem. When the one is thus and the other hanging 
loose you must seize your opportunity, quickly draw him out of 
the pot, and put him in his special well. 

I should have mentioned that in the boat are two small 
separate boarded-in compartments, called wells, one for crabs and 
the other for lobsters. 

When once in these wells neither give any more trouble; a 
lobster may perhaps flop about a little, but a crab will ‘ get away 
quiet’ at once and lie still. 

A good fisherman will get his catch home in as fine condition 
as he possibly can. For this object he will cover his fish up from 
the hot sun with a bit of an old sail, or a rough bag or two taken 
out for the purpose, and he will keep them constantly drenched 
with salt water. 

This care is taken in order that both the crabs and lobsters 
may be kept alive; for the sad reason, alas! that it is thought 
necessary that they should be boiled alive. 

Fond as I am of all kinds of fishing (and there is cruelty in all 
sport, I fear), this practice always filled me with compunction. 
If we have the right to use dumb animals for our sport and food, 
it is agreed by all it is not sportsmanlike to torture them when in 
our power. 

A lobster’s death is not a cruel one, perhaps. He is thrown 
into rapidly boiling water, and must therefore die at once ; as Tom 
expressed it, ‘You never sees a move in ’em. But a crab there 
is no doubt, I am afraid, is made to suffer much. He cannot, so 
the fishermen say, be cooked in boiling water like the lobster, 
because he would throw off all his legs if that were done. He 
must, poor creature ! be put into cold water, which is then brought 
gradually to the boil. 

‘Yes fay,’ Tom said to me one day when speaking on this 
subject, ‘ crabs show much sufferin’ I du well believe They will 
try all they can du to rise the cover of the furnace’ (a copper 
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where they are boiled), ‘an’ get out when they du feel the water 
be too hot for ’em, and they be goin’ t’die. But,’ he added, ‘ us 
takes no note o’ that.’ 

So little note did they take of it, that when the poor things 
struggled, as he said, to get out of the furnace, he and his brother 
put great stones upon the top of it to keep them down. 

They did this in the pursuance of their trade. It was their 
business to catch and send out the crabs in as good condition for 
food as they could; and there is no doubt that, cooked in this way, 
they were in the most excellent condition possible. 

Various cooks have told me that they can cook a crab in boiling 
water like a lobster, and I have wondered how to explain the 
discrepancy between their statement and the undoubted experience 
of the fishermen I have mentioned. The only way I can explain it 
to myself is that by the time a crab has reached their pot t here is 
but little life in him, and he has no energy to cast his legs or do 
anything but die quietly; whereas the crabs that these men 
brought to their ‘furnace’ were practically straight out of the 
water, and therefore in a state of the fullest activity and life. 

There is no doubt as to which is the more wholesome and 
delicious food. " No one, I think, who has not tasted a fish that 
has been dropped straight from the sea into the pot knows what the 
real flavour and delicacy of that fish can be; and much of the 
bad name that crabs and lobsters have obtained as unwholesome 
and indigestible food comes from the fact that they are not cooked 
fresh and in good condition, as these men cooked theirs. 

Still for all that, as I have said before, I had a feeling of great 
compunction as regards the crabs; and this was the reason why 
(my husband humouring me in the matter) I never liked to have 
one bought alive or cooked on board. 

The generality of crabbers do not cook their fish themselves, 
as these men did. 

They either sell it straightway at the quay on their return to 
port, or they dispose of it to the vessels that come down from 
Hamble and elsewhere, to collect it for the London market. In 
this latter case it is kept temporarily in proper store-pots, where it 
is fed with fish of kinds until the vessel comes. 

Tom and his brother managed by their own enterprise to 
obtain a better price for their fish than any of these men could 
do, though of course at the expense of much more trouble to 
themselves, 

They contrived to do without the middle-man, and through 
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a friend’s good offices, found a constant market for both crabs and 
lobsters in various inland towns, to which they packed them off 
in hampers as soon as they were ready. 

Tom liked the life and took great interest in his work. 

The ease or hardship of it, of course, much depended on the 
moods of that most frolicsome of motive powers, the wind. 

When she smiled on them, a few hours’ pleasant sail would 
take them to their destination and bring them back again. 
When she was sullen and would give no help, it meant instead 
many hours of heavy work and strain in rowing to get there. 
When she was angry, things were even worse; for then there 
might be danger, or a sharp run for safety under the lee of some 
kindly headland till her anger was appeased. 

Their average takings, so they told me, came to about 25s. or 
30s. a day. 

Their average earnings through one year, when they kept a 
strict account of them, were 6/. 10s. per week during the seven 
months that they were out. 

This, according to custom, was divided into three shares, one 
for each of themselves and one for the boat. 

Out of their shares (2/. 38. 4d. a week each) all small current 
expenses had to be paid. The boat’s share they put away in the 
Post Office Savings Bank for next year’s repairs and needs. 

Tom admitted he made a good living by the work. He 
saved money, and got a second boat and sets of nets for the herring 
fishery. After a time, however, he had much ill-luck. One year 
his nets were lost and the boat sunk. He was too proud to go 
‘ gathering ’ (as they call carrying round a petition to get help), 
and both he and his brother turned yachtsmen, finding the 
settled wage they got thereby had its advantages with growing 
age and families, and that the life was a ‘gentleman’s’ one by 
contrast to the rough one they had been accustomed to. 

One day, when I was talking to him and discussing the pros and 
cons of his former life, I told him I thought I knew all its exigencies 
so well that I was almost qualified to undertake it myself. ‘Yes, 
ma’am,’ he queried drily, ‘and pray, ma’am, how much would you 
put down per week for bait ?’ 

‘How like an amateur!’ I pondered amusedly, for I had never 
even thought about the price of bait. 

(Tom told me afterwards that four shillings per week was 
what he had generally allowed.) 

E. M. ORD MarsHAL.t. 
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An Auto-da-fe. 


URSE had gone downstairs to fetch something she required 
from the kitchen, and the others were out of doors, playing 
rounders in the far field. Because Michael was suffering from 
a cold, Miss Spalding, with that incredible stupidity which so 
aggravated Teddy, had kept him at home (as if a slight stuffiness 
in the head could be of any importance !), and now, in the silence 
and solitude of the nursery, he found himself face to face with his 
great temptation. He went to the window, and, carefully raising 
the sash, pulled at a string that was fastened to the woodwork. 
Immediately there floated into view a large gas-balloon, lighter 
than air, and glittering, incandescent in the sunshine, like a 
gigantic soap-bubble. Michael drew the beautiful, fragile thing 
to a level with his curly head, and, reaching out of the window, 
caught it carefully in both hands. It was then that his tempta- 
tion took him by the throat; an odd temptation truly, but to 
each man his own difficulties. Nature stores no colour like that 
celestial blue, and Michael was cursed with the soul of an artist. 
His own air-balloon, wrecked last night on the thorns of a rose- 
bush, had been magenta in hue—a dull, ugly magenta, wholly 
unsatisfying ; he longed consumedly for the delicate, dainty toy, 
which alas! belonged to the Baby, and never, never might be his. 
The Baby was entirely unappreciative; Michael dimly felt it a 
sacrilege that she should possess this fairy thing to whose attrac- 
tions she remained so totally indifferent; he hugged it closely, 
yet carefully, to his heart, and, with touch and sight, the craze for 
beauty Juid hold upon him. During a brief five minutes he forgot 
everything save the joy of possession, and then, in dismay, he 
realised that, while reckoning with the Baby, he must also reckon 
with his brother Teddy. For Teddy, returning from Millingford 
the day before in generous mood, had brought for each of the 
children a coloured air-balloon. He had exacted from Aubrey half 
payment for the same, explaining that such gifts ought to come 
from both brothers; that he had expended upon them more than 
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he expected; and that in the delight of the little ones might 
well be found an ampie reward. As indeed would doubtless have 
been the case, had not all the balloons collapsed during the first 
rapture of enchantment, so that gratitude became merged in 
regret, and only the Baby remained happy mistress of a sphere 
intact and exquisite. Teddy, to Michael’s annoyance, had insisted 
upon presenting her with the biggest and fairest of his gifts, a 
balloon whose colour rivalled that of the sky at midsummer. 
‘She’s not really a b-baby, you know; she’s almost as old as you 
are, and just as fond of blue. B-besides, ladies first,’ said he, in 
answer to a timid remonstrance, and Michael, perforce, had been 
obliged to acquiesce. Nor, at that time, and so long as the 
magenta air-ball remained to him, did he find the matter beyond 
philosophy ; but when his own airy plaything had been pierced by 
the cruel rose-thorns, and another day still saw the Baby in full 
enjoyment of hers, then Michael’s resentment against Fate 
became imperious. For, look you, his sister made small use of her 
opportunities ; she did not gloat over her balloon as Michael would 
have done, she neglected and forgot it; indeed, there seemed no 
reason why it should not float, secured by a string, from the 
nursery wiudow until the end of time. But Fortune plays 
strange pranks, and here was Michael, all alone, with the coveted 
treasure held in his hands. A soft wind was blowing; he let the 
balloon drift away upon a current of air, and then coaxed it back 
again within his grasp. It looked so big, and taut, and glisten- 
ing; the smooth-stretched skin, with its satiny rib, was infinitely 
attractive. The more Michael gazed, the more he coveted ; it 
was intolerable to reflect that such beauty belonged solely to the 
unappreciative Baby. 

He had been so absorbed that when, close above his head, the 
big tea-bell clanged a summons, he started nervously, and drew 
back again into the nursery, carrying with him the object of his 
desire, and laying his cheek caressingly against it. So for a 
moment he stood, and then, with uncertain steps, he walked to 
the table and rummaged in Nurse’s work-basket. . . . Afterwards 
the room was very quiet, and when the others came in presently, 
Michael was sitting in a corner, with the doll Louisa upon his lap. 


Ten minutes later Teddy, passing through the yard, lifted his 
eyes to the nursery window, and saw, dangling above the pave- 
ment, a limp blue bag, sticky and infinitesimal. He pointed it 
out to Aubrey. 
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‘That’s Baby’s b-balloon,’ hesaid. ‘Whata pity! I wonder 
how she b-burst it.’ 

‘ They’re not worth a penny each,’ said Aubrey; ‘they don’t 
last any time. Let’s go up and ask her what she’s done to it.’ 

They raced up the stairs, and Teddy, bursting impetuously 
into the nursery, went over to the window and secured the 
draggled remains. 

‘Why,’ said he in astonishment, ‘there’s a p-pin sticking 
through it. How q-queer! Who can have done that, Nurse?’ 

The Baby broke into sudden lamentation. Nurse, who was 
busy, shook her head impatiently. 

‘Goodness! Master Teddy, who should have done it?’ said 
she; ‘the gas burst of itself, you may be certain, and I’m glad of 
it, for they’re nasty, poisonous things. Now leave off crying, do 
Miss Baby! Yours lasted longer than any of them, so you've no 
call to make a fuss about it.’ 

Teddy turned the corpse of an air-balloon over in his fingers. 
A large white pin was tangled in the folds, and Teddy was 
interested. He always liked, as far as possible, to understand the 
why and wherefore of everything, and often lamented those 
limitations of knowledge which appear to hamper even the most 
intelligent of grown-ups. 

‘P-pins don’t get into things unless they’re p-put there,’ he 
remarked thoughtfully. ‘Has it been hanging here all the time, 
Nurse ?’ 

‘Dear me, yes,’ said Nurse, ‘ and nobody’s been near the place 
but me and Master Michael. Put the thing down, do, and get 
your hands washed fortea. Miss Baby, she’s not going to cry any 
more about it, and the second bell will be ringing in a minute.’ 

Teddy glanced round, and his eyes fell upon Michael, sitting 
very quietly in his corner. 

‘L-look here, Michael,’ he said, ‘d-do you know anything 
about Baby’s air-ball?’ He held up the remnant of shrunken 
skin; it dangled forlornly between his thumb and forefinger. 
Michael looked at Teddy; his heart beat very hard, and he gripped 
Louisa convulsively, so that he must have hurt her. But she was. 
staunch, and uttered no moan while her owner’s plump face 
remained impassive. He shook his head silently (a spoken lie was 
more than he dared commit himself to), and immediately Teddy’s 
volatile attention wandered. He glanced disgustedly at his 
brother, and, accepting the negation, turned away contemptuously. 

‘Nursing dolls again,’ he said to Aubrey. ‘I only hope Father 
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won’t send him to school with me. The f-fellows ‘ll rot his life 
out, and I s’pose I'll have to keep on row-rowing about him. 
Something’s got to be done, and you and I must think about it.’ 

He linked his arm through Aubrey’s, and the two elder boys 
went out of the room together. Michael sat on in the corner, 
with Louisa’s face held close against his heart. 


The next few days went heavily. For the first time in his 
life Michael carried with him the burden of a crime, and, since 
Teddy’s frequent wonderment kept green the memory of his guilt, 
he found small comfort in the fact that Baby had already for- 
gotten her loss. On his last birthday some one had presented 
Teddy with a copy of Sherlock Holmes, and since then the 
Detective Department possessed for him a delightful fascination. 
He was determined to find out how and why that balloon, sus- 
pended so harmlessly in mid-air on a summer’s afternoon, had 
come by its tragic conclusion; here was material for the exercise 
of talent, and he examined and cross-examined every member of 
the household, sifting each bit of fresh evidence with a pertinacity 
that kept the culprit perpetually on the rack. Had he asked a 
straight question he could soon have discovered the truth, but 
such a course would have been beneath the dignity of Sherlock 
Holmes; it was also beneath the dignity of Teddy. And so, for 
a few days, in the intervals of cricket and other serious occupa- 
tions, he talked constantly of the mysterious occurrence, until his 
brother grew startled ‘and heavy-eyed. It was horrible thus to 
be confronted at every turn by memory and remorse; Michael 
became daily more silent, more nervous, and more attached to 
his beloved Louisa. She was his only consolation; where he went 
she went also, and, being exceedingly small and collapsible, she 
was easily concealed in the pocket of his frock, where, in company 
with a handkerchief of doubtful freshness, and other varying 
treasures, she always kept her place. 

Matters came to a climax on the fourth day. Michael’s cold 
was better, but he seemed so low and out of spirits that Miss 
Spalding called him into her presence, and ordered him a dose of 
medicine. 

‘It will do you good,’ said she; ‘ your liver needs settling.’ 

Michael looked at her piteously. ‘But I don’t want my liver 
settled, said he, ‘I like it wobbly.’ 

Remonstrance, however, was useless; the draught was ad- 
ministered, and Michael felt the cup of his misfortune full. In 
the old days medicines were supposed to act as well on the moral 
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as on the physical organs. Whether this notion be a mere idle 
superstition, who shall determine? Certain it is that, during the 
afternoon, as Aubrey and Teddy sat side by side under the trees 
in the orchard, their younger brother crossed the grass and stood 
dejectedly before them. His face was flushed and downcast, his 
curls in disorder. A battered straw hat, suspended by a piece of 
frayed elastic, hung over one shoulder; tightly clutched against 
his side he carried the doll Louisa, and Caroline, with an air of 
impartiality, accompanied him. Men of the world are not easily 
taken by surprise; neither Aubrey nor Teddy showed any particu- 
lar astonishment, though each felt instinctively that some por- 
tentous revelation was at hand. Aubrey met Caroline’s eyes 
with a question in his own, and Teddy, glancing at the towsled 
figure of his little brother, laid aside the forked stick on which 
he had been whittling, and demanded immediate explanation. 
Then Caroline spoke, and spoke with an eloquence she could 
never have commanded on her own account. 

Michael, she explained, had confessed to her the destrn-- 
tion of the Baby’s air-balloon ; he desired now that his brother: 
should be made acquainted with his guilt. He was not here to 
plead justification or excuse, but merely to lay the matter before 
those older and wiser than himself, and to abide by their decision. 
The deed had been one of sudden impulse, and alas! it proved 
irrevocable ; the prisoner had nothing more to add save a plea 
for lenient judgment, and the hope that he might not be handed 
over to Nurse’s correction (Nurse, as doubtless the judges were 
aware, entertained an unaccountable partiality for the Baby), 
Caroline, as advocate, wished also to observe that the Baby did 
not appear prostrated by her loss, and that Michael had refrained 
from misleading statements concerning the fate of the air-ball. 
When questioned he had merely shaken his head and remained 
silent ; this, she thought, since the temptation to enter upon 
denials must have been considerable, should be accounted to him 
for righteousness. Here Caroline, pausing suddenly, dropped at 
once her forensic style and the hand of Michael, and threw her- 
self on the grass between the elder boys. 

‘He might have told us awful stories, and we'd all have 
believed him,’ she observed colloquially. ‘I don’t think he meant 
any real harm, you know, and Michael isn’t like anyone else. 
He’s always so—so unexpected.’ 

Michael stepped forward resolutely, his fat fists, with Louisa 
held between them, squeezed against his chest. . . . The three 
under the apple-tree regarded him expectantly. All round them 
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the air was full of a trill and hum of numberless birds and 
insects ; from across the hedge came a cheery sound of whistling, 
the sun shone gloriously, and, close at hand, a big apple, pre- 
maturely ripened, fell with a plop into the waving grasses. Michael 
caught his breath a little. 

‘I did it,’ he said, stumbling over the words as he spoke, 
‘and I’m werry sorry. It was so blue—and mine had bursted 
itself—and—and—lI wanted it badly. But it’s been heavy on 
my heart ever since.’ 

Again there was silence. Michael sniffed desolately, in this 
moment of suspense, and since Caroline now sat amongst the 
judges, he sorely needed comfort and reassurance. Teddy got 
up from his place in the shade and took him by the shoulders. 

‘Now d-don’t cry,’ he said impressively ; ‘that’s the first 
thing you're to learn, Michael. D-don’t cry, but go away, and 
ce-come back when you hear me call. Of course we'll have to 
consider this.’ 

Michael glanced into his brother’s face, choked a litile, re- 
covered himself by an effort, aud moved away obediently, trailing 
one foot behind the other as he went. Caroline looked after him 
sympathetically. 

‘It was brave of him to tell,’ she said, as the little figure 
disappeared into the shrubbery. Teddy reflected for a moment. 

‘Y-yes,’ he said. ‘I suppose you think because he’s told he 
ought to be let off; but I’d have found out sooner or later. Of 
e-course I should ; Sherlock Holmes always did. Now, Aubrey, 
what’s to be d-done about him? We must stop this cry-crying 
and p-playing with dolls; he’d be a perfect disgrace if Father 
sent him to school, and I suppose one of us’ll have to hav2 him 
some day. I hope it won’t be me!’ 

‘Well,’ said Aubrey, pulling a tail of long grass thought- 
fully through his fingers, ‘p’r’aps he won't cry so badly at 
school, and anyhow he can’t take his Louisa with him. I 
think he’s sorry, poor little chap, and the Baby has forgotten all 
about it.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter,’ persisted Teddy. ‘It was beastly 
mean of him to p-prick her balloon, and he’s got to be made 
to understand it. B-besides, how can you tell he'd not take 
that miserable little doll to school? If he did, and our fellows 
saw it—well, the place’d be too hot to hold him, that’s all. It’d 
be the ruin of him for ever.’ 

‘I guess Louisa wouldn’t hold together long at school,’ said 
Aubrey, smiling. ‘ But he’s such a little fellow, Teddy ‘ 
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‘Yes, I know, and he’s g-got to be bigger as quick as he 
e-can. He’s done a sneaky thing about that air-balloon, the 
sort of thing that at school would get his head jolly well punched 
for him, and I’m not sure we oughtn’t to punch it now.’ 

Aubrey was silent. Since the small sinner was no longer 
here, he began to view the matter in a different light. Caroline 
also said nothing; even to her the enormity of her favourite’s 
offence became only too evident. Teddy cast his cap upon the 
ground and thrust his hands deep in the pockets of his knicker- 
bockers. 

‘Now I'll tell you what,’ said he; ‘it’s all the fault of these 
dolls, and girls’ nonsense. If we can cure him of them we'll 
make a man of him, and it’s g-got to be done too. Let’s tell 
him he must give up that stupid Louisa, and then we'll say no 
more about the air-balloon.’ 

‘Oh! but we can’t do that, Teddy, it would break his heart,’ 
remonstrated Caroline. 

‘Better b-break his heart now than the fellows b-break his 
head later!’ said Teddy doggedly. ‘It’s g-got to be done, I tell 
you, Caroline. Ifthe boys at Aubrey’s school will stand such rot 
and nonsense, the boys at mine won’t, and g-goodness knows which 
Father means to send him to.’ 

‘What stuff, Teddy! Of course we shouldn’t stand it either,’ 
put in Aubrey, anxious for the dignity of his schoolfellows. 

‘Very well, then,’ said Teddy. The case was demonstrated ; 
he sat down again in his place and relapsed into thoughtful 
whistling. Caroline waited excitedly. 

‘I s’pose you're right, Teddy,’ said Aubrey after a pause, ‘ but 
couldn’t we leave him Louisa? He does love her so.’ 

Teddy shook his head. ‘ Louisa,’ said he, ‘ is the worst of the 
lot ; the other d-dolls aren’t much consequence, but she’s awful. 
No; Louisa must g-go, and then p’raps he'll stop being such a 
little ninny. It’s a dreadful punishment, but it’ll be for his 
g-good in the end.’ 

‘Oh! dear me,’ sighed Caroline; ‘whoever is going to tell 
him ?’ 

Then Teddy rose to the occasion. ‘ Why, you are,’ said he; 
‘that’s a girl’s place, of c-course. It’s always a woman that breaks 
b-bad news and comforts the s-sorrowful.’ 

‘I can't, Teddy ; he'll cry so,’ said she in dismay. 

‘Rot! Ifhe cries just bring him here to us. C-cut along 
and ‘tell him at once, then you can let us know what he says. 
Mind you, Louisa is to go for good and all; if not, he c-can’t play 
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with us for the rest of the holidays. Now then, hurry up, there’s 
a good girl.’ 

Caroline departed heavily, and the boys were left alone in the 
sunshine. When, at the end of half-an-hour, their messenger 
returned, they were absorbed in the study of a popular cricket- 
puzzle. 

‘I’ve arranged it,’ announced Caroline eagerly. ‘ Michael is 
quite willing. Please be in the top attic this afternoon at five 
o'clock.’ 

‘All right,’ said Teddy, glancing up from the paper on his 
knee. ‘What’s he mean to d-do with her, I wonder ?’ 

‘Ah!’ said Caroline, ‘we’ve settled that too.’ She paused a 

moment, and sighed deeply. ‘He doesn’t realise it, yet, you 
know,’ she added, in a quaint reminiscence of Miss Spalding. 
The top attic had been, from time immemorial, an abode for 
the dolls of the household. Here, when visiting with her mistress, 
lodged Caroline’s stately Angelina; here, in a corner to them- 
selves, dwelt those plebeian rag-dolls, the property of the Baby; 
and here, set above them all by the dominance of a powerful 
personality, reigned Michael’s imperious Louisa. The place was 
not a palace, but, from a doll’s point of view, it proved exceed- 
ingly comfortable. True, the ceilings sloped at an acute angle, 
and, though there was a grate, no one ever lighted a fire in it. 
But the inhabitants of the top attic seldom wanted to stand 
upright, and they did not feel the cold. A fire, in their opinion, 
was a thing to be avoided, and indeed, during one Christmas 
holidays when Teddy had been kept at home by an attack of the 
chicken pox, they received ample confirmation of the fact. 

Nevertheless, on this hot summer’s afternoon, a fire had been 
laid in the deserted grate: the dolls, seated in a row, their backs 
against the wall, noticed it with wonder and apprehension. Before 
them was spread a light repast of currant jelly, (beaten with a 
fork till it had turned white and frothy) and small pearl biscuits, 
served in a broken soup-tureen. A portion of this Caroline, as 
mistress of the ceremonies, handed to each of the guests, on a 
tiny wooden platter. 

Aubrey and Teddy received each his share in puzzled silence. 
Obeying Caroline’s behest, they had, as the clock struck five, 
presented themselves at. the door of the top attic, accompanied 
by the nursery children, who clamoured vociferously for admit- 
tance. But Caroline had proved obdurate, resisting even Teddy’s 
pleading with a sorrowful gravity that silenced all entreaties. 
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‘This is no place for you little ones,’ she said conclusively. 
‘You must go back again to your own safe nursery,’ and, taking 
a hand of each, she had led them silently down the steep and 
crooked stairway, and handed them over, tearful and awestiuck, 
to their proper and natural guardian. 

Now, as each person ate his biscuit and currant jelly, a curious 
sense of finality brooded over the company. Caroline appeared so 
stern that even Teddy was impressed and stifled a laugh the 
moment he felt her eyes upon him, while Aubrey, always quiet, 
fell naturally into sympathy with his surroundings. Michael sat 
apart, silent and abstracted, and Louisa, in the midst of the dolls, 
occupied the post of honour. Looking at her casually, it was 
difficult to determine whence had sprung that ascendency which 
she undoubtedly possessed amongst them, for her stature was 
diminutive, and her face no longer beautiful. Many ardent 
caresses, and much travelling to and fro in Michael’s pocket, had 
robbed her complexion of its pristine milk and roses; nor were 
her narrow eyes, snub nose and scanty hair by any means 
attractive. Her figure was curiously stiff and ungraceful, and 
one leg had always been considerably shorter than the other, a 
defect which, strangely enough, she shared with the ill-fated La 
Valliére, after whom, and in consequence of a fancied resemblance, 
Caroline, during the last summer holidays, had insisted upon 
naming her. In those early days her grave, quaint face carried, 
perhaps, a certain likeness to the print of Madame Louise in 
Caroline’s ‘ History-Tales for Children;’ a likeness at any rate 
more remarkable than the printed account of that lady bore to 
the actual facts of her life and personality. This, however, was 
hardly to the point; Caroline had been interested in the story of 
La Valliére, as set forth in the ‘History Tales,’ and she had 
christened Michael’s new doll accordingly. That ‘ Louise’ became 
in Michael’s mouth ‘ Louisa,’ and sometimes even ‘ Weezer,’ was 
a mere detail; Caroline realised her identity in full, as Louise 
de la Valliére, and respected her accordingly. There must have 
been something remarkable about her, for all the dolls submitted 
humbly to her rule; not one had ever been known to dispute her 
sway, and even Angelina, whose beauty and grace might well 
have rendered her conceited, fell naturally, on her visits to the 
top attic, into an attitude of subserviency. 

Over Michael Louisa retained an unbounded influence; even 
Caroline sometimes feared lest she also might fall beneath her 
supremacy, and Aubrey and Teddy alone remained secure from 
her subtle enchantments. It had been a wonderful, a glorious 
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time of mastery, but now the end was at hand. Caroline, as she 
sipped her currant-jelly soup, pondered upon the changes which 
oue short year could thus bring forth, and, glancing from Michael’s 
tear-stained face to the white, blurred countenance of his en- 
chantress, she felt, it time to close the period of suspense. One 
individuality, and one alone, had proved more powerful than that 
of the ill-fated Louisa; this individuality belonged to Teddy, and 
Caroline could trace, in the doll’s half-closed, malignant eyes, the 
hatred and abhorrence with which she regarded him. Lest some 
evil befall him Caroline bestirred herself. She rose, and with a 
sense of final solemnity, addressed the Arbiter of Fate. 

‘ You are determined,’ she said, ‘ that Michael must part from 
his favourite ?’ 

Teddy looked up; the platter balanced upon his lap. 

‘Why, yes,’ he said easily. ‘He must learn to d-do without 
dollies now. She’s an agly little thing; s-stuff her away in a 
drawer somewhere.’ 

Caroline turned to the miserable Michael. 

‘From this decision there is no appeal,’ she announced in 
a hollow voice (the matter having become tragical, she was 
thoroughly enjoying herself). ‘ Bid her farewell—and hand me 
up the matches.’ 

Michael, with a strangled gulp, obeyed, and Caroline proceeded 
to set alight the wood and paper piled within the grate. The 
boys stared at her in amazement. Through the open sky- 
light streamed a hot flood of sunshine, while, in giddy whirl, a 
million motes spun through the broad, slanting bars of light. 
The attic was already so stifling that Aubrey had discarded his 
coat, and Caroline herself was panting. Nevertheless she held 
match after match beneath the bars, till a long tongue of flame 
leapt, crackling, up the chimney. Teddy caught her by the 
wrist ; a fire in the top attic was an innovation indeed. 

‘G-goodness, do you want to roast us?’ he exclaimed, but 
Caroline silenced him by a look. 

“ Hush!’ she said. ‘Michael is going to burn Louise de la 
Valliére.’ 

‘To burn her!’ echoed Aubrey. ‘Burn her, Caroline? 
Whatever for ?’ 

Then Michael came forward, very white and shaken. He 
carried Louisa as usual tucked away under one arm, and he stood 
before the grate, looking hopelessly from his brothers to Caroline, 
and then again at the dancing flames in the quaint old fireplace. 
The elder boys waited, impressed in spite of themselves, 
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‘Teddy, began Michael, ‘ Teddy says I must give up Weezer. 
And Caroline says Weezer’ll be so unhappy away from me that 
she’d better be deaded, and Aubrey doesn’t say nothing at all.’ 
He bent towards the fire, which crackled to meet him, holding the 
doll in his outstretched hands. ‘Oh, Caroline!’ he quavered 
piteously, ‘ I can’t—I can’t!’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said Caroline sternly, ‘ you have your 
choice. You can put her away in a drawer if you please, and 
they'll forgive you about the air-balloon all the same. That’s 
what you care for, I suppose. It'll be like an awful dark prisou 
tu her, and she'll break her heart, alone there in the cold. If you 
burn her, of course she'll go at once to heaven; but what do you 
care for that? You're too selfish to care, Michael. You don’t 
love her, not really and truly.’ 

‘I do, I do,’ wailed Michael, and with a sudden movement he 
flung Louisa on to the blazing logs. Instantly the flames caught 
at her, licked round her, enveloped her utterly. There was a 
horrid sound of crackling ; Louisa, in spite of her dominant and 
fearless soul, was so tiny that the fire made almost immediate end 
of her. For a moment her face, expressing, as it seemed to 
Caroline, unutterable hatred and reproach, glared out from the 
centre of the fire. Then, of a sudden, her arms twisted above 
her head, she sank forward helplessly, doubled into a trivial heap, 
and melted away in the surrounding ashes. There was no more 
Louisa. Michael fell on his face upon the floor, his toes drum- 
ming convulsively against the uncarpeted boards. 

‘Oh, Weezer—Weezer !’ he cried despairingly. ‘ I’ve burnded 
up my Weezer! Whatever shall I do?’ 

Caroline, her eyes full of tears, knelt beside him, and Teddy 
leaped impetuously to his feet. 

‘Well!’ he cried, ‘ you g-girls are cruel! You p-pretend to 
be sorry for the little chap, and yet you've made him burn his 
doll! C-come on, Aubrey; it can’t be helped now, but women 
aren’t a b-bit of good.’ 

‘I call it downright wicked, Caroline, commented Aubrey 
with unwonted severity. 

But Caroline, kneeling beside the prostrate Michael, lifted her 
head and looked at them superbly. 

‘Go away,’ said she, ‘and leave me alone with him. Boys 
never understand.’ 


MABEL Murray HICKSON. 
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Fashions in Flowers. 


 iereness has been as fickle in her choice of the flowers she 

favours as in the shape of hats or the mode of dressing the 
hair. Often plants have been set aside for a season, not because 
their colours were poor or their perfume faulty, but simply because 
that particular flower did not stand high in public estimation at 
the time. Sometimes a flower’s position is assured by its becoming 
a popular badge, as the primrose at the present day, the violet of 
the Buonapartists, or the roses of York and Lancaster ; but just as 
frequently it is some newly introduced plant which thus absorbs 
public attention, while but few flowers can always hold their own 
against the changing waves of fashion. 

Roses are the one flower about which public opinion has never 
wavered. Their popularity in Britain dates far back to the 
Roman occupation, and from that time onwards the rose has heid 
a foremost place. Chaucer wrote: ‘I love wel sweite roses rede,’ and 
although at one time Englishmen were divided as to the colour 
they loved best, yet always, not only as a badge, but for its own 
sake, has the rose been loved in England. Although the roses 
which adorned the gardens of our ancestors still have their ad- 
herents, by far the greater number which are in favour at the 
present time widely differ from the old ones, and are for the most 
part the result of cultivation. The Rosa gallica and the Provence 
varieties and the damask are the oldest types from which many 
have sprung, while teas, monthly roses, and several other kinds have 
been derived from the Rosa indica which was introduced about a 
hundred years ago. All the showy hybrid perpetuals of to-day 
have been evolved during the last fifty years. The greater 
number of new roses have come to us from France, but a few of 
great worth have been raised in England,among them some of the 
latest additions—for instance, the new hybrid briars raised by Lord 
Penzance. So many roses have become such recognised features 
in our gardens that one is apt to forget that even such favourites 
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as La France or Maréchal Niel were not in existence forty years ago. 
We cannot blame people for getting excited over some new 
acquisition, as when such a charming rose as Captain Christy 
appeared in 1873, or William Allen Richardson in 1888, or, still 
more recently, Turner’s Crimson Rambler; but they should not 
entirely discard old favourites, although it is only right to welcome 
newcomers worthy to be placed among the maidens’ blush, the 
sweet moss, or the cabbage roses of our forefathers, 

The carnation is another flower which has for long enjoyed 
public favour. In Elizabethan times carnations and pinks or 
‘ gilloflowers ’ and ‘ clove gilloflowers,’ as they were more frequently 
called, were so popular that the flower was used to typify excel- 
lence. Shakespeare employs the pink in that sense in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet ’ (Act IT. scene 4): 

‘ Mercutio: I am the very pinck of curtesie. 

Romeo: Pinke for flower. 

Mercutio: Right.’ 

The old herbals of that day give lists of some fifty ‘ gardin 
gelouers, pleasaunt and swete,’ and depict several of the finest 
varieties. This love of carnations has not been a fleeting passion, 
as from that day to this it has been on the increase. We find 
that over 300 varieties, most of them Dutch seedlings, were 
cultivated at the end of the seventeenth century, and about fifty 
years later several new varieties were raised in France which 
became popular here under the name of ‘ whole-blowers,’ in 
opposition to the flowers whose calyx split, which were called 
‘bursters.’ It is remarkable that ‘bursting’ is still the fault of 
many carnations, in spite of the efforts of gardeners for the last 
hundred and fifty years. All that time they have been trying to 
improve them, yet ‘the pink of perfection’ has not yet been 
attained, though, when one looks at a ‘malmaison’ (a novelty 
thirty years ago), one feels it could hardly be surpassed. 

Another flower which has maintained its position is the lily, 
but yet it is an old friend with a new face, for the lilies in highest 
favour now are those of Japan, which have but lately come to us. 
The ‘ lilie on hire stalke greene,’ which was the pride of English 
fourteenth-century gardens, was the Liliwm candidum, which still 
well deserves a place,although many others, such as martagons, with 
which our ancestors had to be content, have been more or less set 
aside for tiger lilies, Liliwm speciosum, Lilium auratum, or other 
of the more showy introductions of the nineteenth century. The 
flower-loving public were indeed justified in raving about the new 
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lily which, coming from the far East, took everyone by surprise in 
1862. When the Lilium auratum was first exhibited great crowds 
collected round it, and all eyes were turned to gaze at this 
‘ precious jewel,’ the ‘ golden banded lily of Japan.’ Only a few 
could become the happy possessors of this treasure, as the price 
was then fifteen guineas. Every year, however, bulbs are imported 
at a cheaper rate, which brings this beauteous flower within reach 
of all its admirers. 

No flower has had such a success or gained favour so rapidly as 
did the tulip after its introduction. It made its appearance first 
at Augsburg in 1559, and very soon became known all over 
Germany and Holland, and was shortly after brought to England. 
In Holland ‘ tulip fever’ reached the highest pitch, and enormous 
sums were paid for even less original flowers than the fabulous 
‘tulipe noire.’ The infatuation for the flower was so great that 
property to the value of several hundred pounds was often given 
for one bulb. So serious did this sale of tulips become, that 
legislation interfered, and it was forbidden to sell any ‘tulip or 
other flower root’ ‘for any sum exceeding about fifty pounds 
sterling.’ Although this mania has long since passed away, the 
tulip is still to be seen to the best advantage in Holland. In 
England the fashion for these flowers was scarcely less marked all 
through the first half of the seventeenth century. As muchas 5/, 
was frequently paid for a single bulb—a large sum for those days. 
Gardeners devoted their best energies to these flowers; whole 
gardens were laid out to show them off ; and every book published 
at that time was full of directions for their cultivation, or for the 
production of new varieties, and for the arrangement of their 
colours in suitable beds. The greatest care was taken of the bulbs. 
‘They are taken up,’ wrote Rea in 1676, ‘and put upon papers 
with the names upon them till they be dried, that they may be 
wrapped up and put in boxes.’ Gardeners classified them as 
preecox or early flowering, media or middle, and serotina or late 
flowering varieties, but there seem to have been more of the 
middle and late flowering kinds. While the mania lasted no 
language seemed too forcible to extol them. ‘ The pride of the 
spring,’ ‘ the most glorious ornament of the best garden,’ ‘ Flora’s 
choicest jewels,’ or even ‘ the lilies whose bravery excelled Solomon 
in his greatest lustre,’ are some of the epithets applied to them. 
For more than a century the tulip had an undisputed reign, till a 
rival appeared in the shape ofadouble hyacinth. The same writer, 
Rea, says of the ‘hyacinth or jacinth’: it is ‘of divers sorts, and 
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many of them of small esteem.’ Some double varieties were, 
however, known at that time, three being mentioned by Bauhin, 
but the double kind from which modern ones have been derived 
was raised at the end of the seventeenth century by Peter Voor- 
helm, a celebrated Dutch florist. The hyacinth was never quite 
such a rage as the tulip, though during the height of its popu- 
larity great prices were paid for bulbs in Holland; it is said as 
much as 2,000 florins, or about 150/., was given for one root by 
some enthusiastic Dutch collector. 

While the hyacinth was most in vogue a new feature in gar- 
dening was steadily becoming more marked, and that was the 
orangery and greenhouse. The attention of gardeners thus became 
divided between hardy plants and the more tender things which 
required shelter in the winter. At first the greenhouse held a 
secondary place, but gradually became of more and more impor- 
tance; and at the close of the seventeenth century the best 
gardeners prided themselves on the number of ‘choice greens’ 
they could show. These ‘ greens’ consisted of such plants as 
oranges, myrtles, pomegranates, and oleanders. They were stored 
in the winter in rooms or cellars if there was no regular green- 
house, and set out in tubs in the summer, having been ‘ washed 
clean from dust and cobwebs.’ This arrangement suited well the 
stiff gardens with cut trees of that time, and the fashion for greens 
lasted until the formal gardens were abandoned. When the 
landscape style became the rage, it is the want of flowers and not 
a passion for any one particular kind which is striking, and it was 
not until the close of the last century that a fresh class of plants 
came into favour. Many of the beautiful American flowering 
shrubs had just been introduced, and no wonder they received a 
hearty welcome, and rhododendrons, azaleas, kalmias, andromedas, 
and such like had gardens specially set apart for them. These 
handsome shrubs soon made a fine show, and these ‘ American 
gardens’ became justly popular. 

It may be interesting to relate the humble origin of a plant 
of another kind which afterwards became most fashionable. Early 
in the century the famous nursery gardener Lee was walking in 
Wapping when he was attracted by a flower unknown to him, in 
the window of a small, dingy house. He went in and offered to 
buy it, but the owner, an old woman, was loth to part with her 
treasure, as it had been given her by her husband, who was a 
sailor, and it was not until tempted by the sum of eight guineas 
and a promise of two young plants that she gave it up. Cuttings 
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struck freely, and soon Lee was the possessor of three hundred 
plants, and visitors to his nursery were charmed when they beheld 
for the first time the dainty hanging blossoms of the now familiar 
fuchsia. Its success was rapid, and it soon became one of the 
chief ornaments in every greenhouse, while the more hardy 
varieties were freely planted out of doors. When the fashion for 
fuchsias was at its height, entire conservatories were devoted to 
them. Although this infatuation is now a thing of the past, and a 
few standard trees introduced among bedding plants is about all we 
see of the fuchsia, yet in some places the old plants on which such 
care was bestowed have been preserved. There is a charming 
survival of this passing fashion at Ribston, in Yorkshire, where the 
fuchsias are trained close to the glass like vines; the thousands of 
delicate blossoms of varied colours hanging from the roof afford a 
most pleasing change from the usual appearance of a greenhouse. 

About the same time that fuchsias came to this country from 
the West the choicest camellias were introduced from China, and 
divided the honours of the greenhouse. How often do we see these 
two flowers grouped together in the designs for chintz, or the 
Berlin wool embroideries of our grandmothers, to say nothing of 
their artistic representation in wax. In the South and West of 
England we find well-grown trees of camellias, which were planted 
about fifty or sixty years ago, and a winter garden is still not 
complete without them. But the rage for them has passed; we 
scarcely see them exhibited, and new florist varieties no longer 
make their appearance. 

There is one other plant, however, the dahlia, named after the 
famous Swedish botanist Dahl, which, also appearing early in this 
century, was as popular in the flower garden as were camellias 
and fuchsias in the greenhouse, and still holds its own. This 
plant, which is a native of Mexico, was practically introduced 
into England by Lady Holland in 1804, as it had been lost since 
its first appearance some fifteen years previously, when Lady Bute 
imported it from Spain. During the first forty years of its popu- 
larity double dahlias were all the fashion, and since then the 
single varieties have had their day, while at the present time the 
new cactus kinds hold the foremost place. A florist writing about 
1830 compared the fashion for dahlias, which was then at its 
height, to the tulip mania two centuries earlier, and, although the 
comparison is hardly correct, it shows the dahlia craze must have 
been very marked to have even suggested it. 

The fashion which did more harm to the garden than any 
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other was the rage for bedding-out plants which prevailed during 
the middle of the present century. Everything else in the 
garden was sacrificed to these gaudy but perishable flowers. The 
beds were bright for three months, and bare, as a rule, for the 
rest of the year. To keep up a supply for summer bedding much 
room in greenhouses had to be given up, so not only were old 
herbaceous flowers crowded out of the flower garden, but more 
tender plants in the conservatory shared a like fate. Geraniums 
were the favourites, and to make beds as dazzling as possible with 
these was the first aim of gardeners, Any gardens that were laid 
out about this time were planned to give effect to these flowers. 
Italian terraces with small beds, ornamented by stone balustrades, 
vases, and fountains, became the rage, chiefly because they looked 
less ugly during the many months of the year when the beds 
were empty. Other bright flowers introduced about this time— 
calceolarias, zinnias, petunias, lobelias, &c.—came in for a share 
of this popularity. By way of praising a garden in the fifties, a 
writer described it as ‘a startling mass of geraniums and cal- 
ceolarias.’ Such was the taste of that time, and one cannot but be 
glad that fashion in this case has been fickle. Summer bedding 
is carried out in a very different spirit now. The change can be 
seen in a marked degree in the improved appearance of our 
London parks, where the harmonious blending of the colours is a 
delight to all beholders ; while in the country many a bed which 
had formerly only a passing beauty is gay with herbaceous plants 
all the year round. This revival of a love for. hardy plants is the 
reigning passion among many gardeners now. The improvement 
of all the favourite perennials, such as phloxes, delphinums, 
pyrethrums, and aquilegias, has been the result of this change of 
fashion. 

This love of hardy plants has given yet another direction to 
gardening, and led gardeners to search for flowers in mountain 
lands, and try to reproduce Alpine beauties at home. The creation 
of these collections of rock plants is one of the latest outcomes of 
the modern reaction against ‘ bedding out.’ This time the fashion 
for copying Nature is not expressed, as it was a hundred years ago, 
by creating a landscape and banishing flowers altogether, but by 
naturalising flowers, planting them by streams or in woods, by 
lawns or meadows, or among rocks, and arranging them with such 
care that they look as if placed there by Nature herself. 

Naturalising spring flowers in this way is a new fashion, and 
some of the favourite flowers for such planting are new too. 
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Narcissi certainly hold the first place now, and the taste for them 
is increasing year by year. The new hybrid narcissi which are 
now so popular are a very recent addition to our gardens. The 
importance assumed by this flower may be judged from the fact 
that in 1884 the new hybrids and seedling daffodils had become so 
numerous that it was found necessary (in spite of the work done 
previously by Dean Herbert to classify them) to hold a conference 
to disentangle their nomenclature. Some of the first and finest 
seedlings were raised about fifty years ago by John Horsefield, a 
Lancashire weaver and botanist, and by Edward Leeds, a retired 
stockbroker, in the same county. The result of their labours is 
well known as the Horsefieldi and Leedsi narcissi. Other splendid 
varieties, including the ‘ Emperor’ and ‘ Empress,’ were raised by 
W. Backhouse about 1860. Although these men did such good 
work in raising new narcissi, they left no record of their methods, 
and it has been due to the careful work of the Rev. G. H. Engle- 
heart that the parentage of many of these hybrids has been traced. 
By repeated experiments during the last fifteen years he has been 
able not only to establish these hybrids exactly, but further improve 
them and develop the long trumpet daffodil, and more recently the 
short-cupped and beautiful poetic varieties. The culture of these 
many narcissi has become quite a large industry in places near 
London, and to a still greater extent in the Scilly Isles, whence 
in February as much as thirty tons of cut blooms are exported in 
one day. 

Perhaps the latest fashion among hardy plants is the growing 
of bamboos. It is only of late years that people have realised that 
there were a large number of absolutely hardy varieties of bamboo, 
and naturally, once this fact had become established, they wished 
to possess them. Large numbers have been planted during the 
last few years, and when they have grown up they will serve to 
show future generations the date when these plants first became 
the fashion, not when they were introduced, for some hardy kinds 
have already been twenty years in this country. Hardy coloured 
water-lilies have taken the fancy of gardeners, and the eager way 
in which the new varieties of pink, red, and yellow nympheas are 
sought after, as they are brought out by Marliac in France, shows 
that they too are beginning a period of popularity. 

The greenhouse has had its changes of fashion in as marked a 
degree as the flower garden. Thirty years ago zonal pelar- 
goniums were first favourites, but they have long since passed the 
zenith of their popularity. In the list of new florists’ flowers most 
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recommended for the year 1867 by far the greater number were 
pelargoniums, and at all the shows about that date these flowers 
formed one of the most striking objects. Now the pelargonium 
is so completely out of fashion that scarcely one is to be seen. 
The rivals which have supplanted it are numerous, and among them 
tuberous begonias hold a foremost place. When pelargoniums 
were in vogue these brilliant flowers had not been even thought 
of, so completely have they been transformed by culture. Modern 
skill in hybridising is such that year by year flowers are made to 
change their size, colour, and even their form, at the will of the 
florist. Gloxinias, which have gained in popularity the last two 
years, have much larger tubes than formerly, and the petals number 
six, seven, or even eight, instead of five, while the colours are 
ever becoming more glowing, more intense, or more varied. 

Perhaps the greatest change has come over the chrysanthemum. 
When the plant was introduced, about 1840, it was only the small 
daisy-like flower, now only seen as a rule in cottage gardens, which 
was highly prized as a novelty. The taste for growing and show- 
ing them began early, and before 1860 there were many chrysan- 
themum societies in existence, among them the Stoke Newington, 
which formed the nucleus of the National Society. Yet it was 
not until 1859, when the plants suffered severely from early frosts, 
that there was any idea of growing them under glass. The 
Japanese variety was noticed in 1864 as a novelty, ‘very curious 
and interesting, but scarcely ornamental.’ How littledid the author 
of these remarks suspect what a future was before the plant he so 
summarily set aside! Three years later, however, we find Japanese 
varieties recommended ‘with pompom and incurved, and since then 
they have ever increased in favour. The gorgeously coloured 
mop-like blooms now exhibited every autumn would certainly 
astonish that writer of thirty years ago. The golden and bronze 
shades of the chrysanthemum suited the taste of the promoters of 
the ‘ High Art’ esthetic movement of a few years ago, which, if it 
had no other merit, helped to bring this flower more forward and 
revived the culture of sunflowers, which were fast becoming extinct 
in our gardens. 

We have glanced at many successive manias for flowers, but 
have not yet called attention to the all-absorbing one for orchids 
at the present time. These wonderful flowers have an immense 
influence on this age of gardening. How much has been done by 
enthusiastic collectors to obtain them, and how much has been 
acrificed for them! Their exquisite beauty none can dispute, and 
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the length of time their blooms last in perfection adds to their 
charm. Something mysterious there is too about them, as if they 
could tell us strange tales of the life in those tropical virgin forests 
they inhabit. The wonderful arts by which Nature attracts insects 
to fertilise them, their fantastic forms, their infinite variety, the 
hairbreadth escapes and heavy toil in collecting them—all combine 
to set them apart from other flowers and enhance their value. 
Nearly the whole of the history of their cultivation is contained 
within the limits of this century. In 1841 there were but thirty- 
seven orchids cultivated at Kew; in 1891 there were 1,342 species. 
The work of hybridising orchids has been carried on to a great extent 
with marvellous success, and any new variety thus achieved com- 
mands a fabulous price. The Loddiges in Hackney were fifty years 
ago the most successful growers of orchids ; now the honours are 
divided among several firms. Private collections of ever increas- 
ing magnificence are one of the most wonderful productions of 
modern gardening. At this moment there are collectors in all 
parts of the tropical world trying to meet the growing demand, 
and hundreds of orchids are sent home to be sold by public auction 
every week. Many are the exciting adventures of these collectors. 
From time to time there is a rumour that some new species or 
variety has been seen, and a daring traveller sets out to search 
for the unknown treasure, and, though often successful, they are 
more frequently doomed to disappointment. The search for a blue 
orchid in Borneo, which has been made the subject of an adven- 
ture story,' is only one among many such exploits. The blue 
orchid was never on that occasion found, but was discovered in 
1862 quite by accident, and sent home toMr. Templar. When his 
collection, however, was sold, the blue orchid was not among its 
treasures, and nothing has again been heard of it in Borneo, the 
beautiful blue vandas being natives of countries some thousands of 
miles distant. The mystery hanging over it has this summer 
been somewhat cleared up, as an orchid described as a blue 
Dendrobium was imported and sold in London, having in all 
probability been collected in the Philippine Islands. This flower, 
which was named Victoria Regina to commemorate the year of 
its introduction, has just bloomed in England, and, although I 
cannot call the specimen I have seen a brilliant blue, it promises 
to be of great value in opening up a new field of experiment to 
the hybridiser. It is but natural that such thrilling tales should 
fire collectors with zeal, and one cannot wonder at the long prices 


1The Orchid Seckers in Borneo, by Ashmore Russand and Frederick Boyle : 1893. 
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paid for some of these treasures when one realises all that is gone 
through to procure them. Every year more room at the floral 
shows and more space in horticultural newspapers are devoted to 
orchids, and the passion for these bewitching flowers is still on the 
increase. Charming as they are, one may still be allowed to regret 
many delightful plants which have been discarded to make way for 
them, and have had to stand aside, though perhaps only for a season. 
Many a good gardener could show a fresh variety of orchid for every 
day in the year; but I doubt many being able to display an erica in 
bloom every day, yet the ‘Garden Oracle’ for 1860 suggests such 
a thing, and gives a list of ‘ ericas, or Cape heaths, in flower every 
day of the year, for they were still high in public esteem, 
although the fashion for them began during the first decade of 
this century, when Andrews published his famous monographs of 
Heaths. 

We have seen how many flowers have enjoyed popularity for a 
season and how hard fashion has been on some particular kinds, 
setting them aside when something new made its appearance, just 
like a child with a new toy. After a few years the reaction sets 
in, and many are the regrets that such and such a plant is not 
grown. Then comes the difficulty of procuring that flower, which 
in the meantime has become almost as rare asa great auk. What 
trouble many a rose-grower has had to procure some of the old- 
type roses that adorned the gardens of our ancestors! How many 
people have sighed in vain for some perennial plant they 
dimly remember in their childhood, but long since discarded ! 
So many plants were lost sight of when ‘bedding out’ flowers 
banished the less brilliant herbaceous ones from our borders when 
the century was young, that gardeners should take warning in this 
its close, and let no fashion for one plant blind them to the charms 
of another. Every flower has beauties of its own, and real lovers 
of flowers should find a place in their hearts for all. One can 
admire the delicate wax-like blooms of an erica even when 
there is a cattleya or odontoglossum beside it, and a dainty pink 
and white fuchsia can hold its own beside the most gaudy begonia. 
A fashion is a help when it induces gardeners to take more care 
to cultivate some hitherto neglected plant, but can do much harm 
when it discards flowers of equal beauty to gratify a passing taste. 
Let gardeners try to cherish all alike, and be careful that for every 
newcomer they welcome they do not lose an old and valued 
friend. 

ALICIA AMHERST. 
NN2 
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A Demon Bear. 


HE bear which is to provide a hero for this article was not 
an ordinary bear, not by any means. It was an altogether 
exceptional bear, and there are some who held, and still hold, to 
the opinion that it was not a bear at all, but a very much worse 
character. Gavril, for instance, declares that it was the Evil One, 
and he assures me that he is not the only person in the village 
who is inclined to this view of the matter. Gavril supports his 
opinion by a variety of arguments: there is Kiril Ivanitch’s oat 
field, he points out, that the brute trampled and ruined, a 
chetvert of good oats lost and wasted at the very least; there is 
Gavril’s own lamb that was carried off and eaten 
‘Oh, come, Gavril,’ I said, ‘I have known quite ordinary 
bears rob the sheepfold before this.’ 

‘That may be,’ said Gavril, with the great respect which 
always distinguishes his manner towards those who are in any 
way connected with the payment of his salary as keeper, yet 
speaking with conviction: ‘that may be true, Barin, with regard 
to the lamb; but what of Kiril’s oats, which the bear merely 
trampled and spoiled, but did not eat? Is that the work of a 
bear ? tfu!’ Gavril ended, spitting violently and crossing himself 
ostentatiously. ‘It is the work of the Devil.’ 

‘ The bear,’ I attempted to explain, ‘the bear may have gone 
among the oats to see if they were ripe enough for his taste, 
and, finding that they were not as he liked them, left them.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Gavril obstinately. ‘It bas been, from the 
beginning to the end, the work of the Devil, and no other.’ 

And in this opinion Gavril remains immovable, in spite of 
every argument which can be adduced against his theory, in spite 
even of certain facts which will be stated in their proper place at 
the end of this story, and which I should certainly think ought 
to have been convincing. When I adduce them, later on, the 
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reader will, I feel sure, agree with me, against Gavril’s contention, 
that the bear was a bear, though a bad bear. 

But it most certainly was one of the very worst. Over and 
above the dishonesty of its dealings with its human neighbours, 
whose oats and rye it undoubtedly ‘lifted’ during the whole of 
that summer, spoiling quite as much as it ate, and whose lambs 
and dogs it appropriated at pleasure whenever the opportunity 
offered, this bear displayed even worse characteristics than a mere 
liking for petty larceny. For instance, it gave poor old Matrona 
Yakovlevna a terrible fright one fine summer afternoon in the 
forest. Matrona had gone out to fill her baskets with some of 
those glorious mushrooms which not only abound in Russia, but 
of which Russian cooks thoroughly understand the true method 
of preparation; as a matter of fact these very mushrooms were 
being picked for our delectation, we being expected that evening 
upon a three-day visit to Krasnui Oogalék, and were to appear, 
stewed in cream, at our dinner table. The old lady was Gavril’s 
aunt, and Gavril generally employed her to bring in, for a liberal 
wage—most of which he probably kept as commission—all the 
mushrooms and wild strawberries we required. Her baskets on 
this occasion were nearly full, when, coming round a tangled 
mass of fallen pines, she suddenly encountered a large, mangy, 
browny-yellowy beast, which was, in fact, the hero of my tale. 

Undoubtedly both were thoroughly frightened. The bear 
roared; Matrona screamed and dropped her baskets; Matrona 
turned and ran—-still screaming, of course—and the bear, accord- 
ing to Matrona’s account, ran after her, roaring and uttering 
muny unearthly and diabolical sounds, until suddenly, after an 
exceptionally loud and unearthly roar, it disappeared into the earth 
or the air. 

When Matrona brought this tale, but not the mushrooms, 
home to the lodge we had just arrived; and Arthur and I, with 
Gavril and Matrona, set out to fetch the mushrooms, in the faint 
hope that we too might come across the disturber of the old lady’s 
peace. We found the tracks of the bear plainly enough. He had 
met Matrona exactly as described, but—alas for the rest of her 
tale !—he had not followed her, but—doubtless as frightened as 
she—had swerved from his course in order to avoid the risk of 
meeting with her again. He may have roared; it is more likely 
that he moaned and snarled, but he did not follow her, and his 
disappearance was a natural one. 

Gavril had not at this time quite determined as to the devil- 
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ship of the bear, and therefore he laughed in an undutiful manner 
at his aunt, and pointed out to her that a bright imagination 
had supplied the defects in her story as an out-and-out uncanny 
adventure; but old Matrona stuck to her guns, and since that 
day—since, in fact, he has become assured of the identity of the 
animal with the author of all evil—Gavril has come round to her 
way of thinking. He now argues that the very fact of the bear’s 
tracks showing that he went one way while he actually went 
another is the strongest possible testimony to the truth of his 
contention. A bear could not, he points out, run after an old 
woman and yet leave tracks in the moss which led in an opposite 
direction, in order to deceive respectable Christian people ; while 
for a devil this would be an easy feat: therefore this was not a 
bear, but devil: Q.#.D. 

Nevertheless Gavril, though he uses Matrona’s adventure as 
collateral evidence in favour of his opinion, did not found that 
opinion upon it. He has other bases—several others—and the 
combined testimony has convinced him. 

For instance, after Kiril Ivanitch’s oat field had been ruined 
by this bear, which, I may explain, had made its first public 
appearance in the district on that occasion, Alexey Pavlitch had 
been naturally anxious as to the safety of his rye field, which lay 
cheek by jowl with the oats of Kiril. 

He consulted with others as to what he had better do. 

‘Send for the priest and have the field blessed,’ said one. 

‘Send for my Englishmen,’ said Gavril; ‘they'll soon make 
mincemeat of the bear if he comes this way.’ 

Gavril’s counsel prevailed, and that was the raison d’étre for 
the appearance of Arthur and myself at Krasnui Oogalék a few 
days before the opening of the moor shooting. 

We hung about for three nights close to Alexey’s rye field ; 
we passed the daytime in the forest looking for our quarry ; 
Matrona’s adventure on the evening of our arrival whetted our 
ardour and quickened our hopes; but during the whole of the 
three days the only trace of that bear that we met with was those 
uncanny tracks that the rascal had made, leading south, when he 
had actually pursued Matrona in a northerly direction; and at 
the end of the three days Arthur and I left, baffled, for our homes. 

Then it was that many of the Krasnui folk, including Gavril, 
began to suspect that bear of the grave misdemeanour of being 
no bear, but a disguised devil; and then too it was that special 
means were adopted to protect Alexey’s field from such uncanny 
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visitants, and that certain things happened which confirmed the 
peasants in their unflattering opinion as to the creature’s real 
identity. 

In the first place the priest of the nearest selé, or church 
village, was requested to come round and bless the fields which lay 
along the fringe of the forest land; and this his reverence did, 
for a consideration, being a good-natured ecclesiastic. The thing 
amused him considerably, for, as he warned the peasants, they 
were a set of superstitious fools to imagine that a few prayers, 
however sincere, would keep a bear out of their oats if the bear 
happened to possess an empty stomach and admired the look of 
the crop. Intercession was quite out of place in a matter of this 
kind. Bears must be met with physical resistance, not spiritually. 

One of the peasants here reminded his reverence that there 
was Scriptural authority for believing that bears were in touch 
with ministers of religion. What about the prophet Elisha and 
the two she-bears which distinctly took his part against his 
enemies? If Elisha could influence the mind of those two she- 
bears, so that they came out and killed forty-two children, why 
could not the little father get this bear to leave the village crops 
alone ? 

The priest endeavoured, rather lamely, to explain that the 
bears in question were permitted to punish the enemies of Elisha 
for mocking that prophet, and that if Ivan Gregoritch persisted 
in committing a similar offence by treating serious subjects with 
levity he need not be surprised if the bear presently came forth 
from the wood and took it out of Ivan Gregoritch, or, at any rate, 
out of Ivan’s oats and rye. 

This fulmination had the effect of quieting Ivan very quickly; 
he crossed himself, and was observed, during the subsequent 
proceedings, to glance nervously and frequently over his left 
shoulder, in which direction lay the forest. 

Then the priest went the round of the fields, attended by a 
deacon and a large procession of villagers, and performed the rite 
required of him; not in the least because he considered that such 
a thing was consistent with his duties or with the real teaching 
of the Church, but because he knew very well that if he did not 
accept the situation and allow Mother Church to take a hand in 
the matter the peasants would have some old pagan mummery 
performed instead, with the wise woman of the district in place of 
his own reverend self as chief actor; for though of the Russian 
peasant it is not very true that if you scratch him you find the 
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Tartar beneath, yet it is undoubtedly the fact that if you scrape 
off the veneer of his Christianity you find the old paganism 
flourishing very close to the surface. 

So the procession was formed and the prayers said, and the 
priest hoped that when he came and bowed down, as it were, for 
the sake of appearances, in the house of Rimmon he would be 
forgiven in consideration of the circumstances. 

‘But what if it prove that the Evil One himself has taken the 
likeness of this bear for our chastisement ?’ asked some one as 
the priest re-entered his tarantass after the ceremony was over. 

‘Tfu!’ cried the priest, ‘ you were always an idiot, Michail 
Ivanitch. You may be sure the Devil is better employed some- 
where else than in spoiling the crops of a set of fools like your- 
selves. Send for the nearest sportsman, or keep a night watch ; 
the bear’s a common bear, like another, and he’ll eat your oats in 
despite of all the prayers of Christendom unless you bestir your- 
selves to frighten him away.’ 

Well, the first and immediate result of the procession of the 
faithful was that the bear walked through every field of oats and 
rye in the place during the following night, eating little but 
spoiling a great deal, and making wide lanes wherever it went, 
just as though it desired to show the peasants where the proces- 
sion should have passed to be really efficacious, and to make a 
nice easy path for the priest and his friends in case they should 
care to amuse themselves again in this harmless way. 

No bear, the peasants agreed, that really was a bear would do 
a thing like that. It was all very well for little Father Pavel 
Antonich to say that the Devil had no time to waste upon Krasnui 
Oogalék ; the priest only proved himself thereby an ignoramus in 
matters concerning evil spirits, for he ought to have known that 
the prince of evil was a ubiquitous personage, and could be here, 
there, and everywhere at the same time, even at Krasnui Oogalék, 
if mischief suitable to any particular community happened to 
suggest itself to him. This bear was certainly the Devil. 

Further and conclusive testimony to this fact was furnished a 
day or two after this by Alexey, who brought a terrible tale to 
the drinking shop during the morning, where the peasants 
were enjoying, at that hour, the consolation of an early glass 
of tea, 

Alexey had been greatly displeased with the conduct of the 
priest, who had, he thought, shown himself lacking in perceptive- 
ness, in that he had persisted in regarding this pest of a thing as a 
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common bear, and, as such, not really amenable to the influences 
of spiritual treatment. 

Bear or devil, Alexey was going to protect himself in the best 
way he could devise from the attentions of this destroyer of cereal 
crops. 

He therefore reared his own little ikon upon a tripod of tall 
sticks, which he erected close to the fringe of the forest, just at 
the corner of his rye field. If this did not keep away the 
intruder, said Alexey to his intimates, then assuredly nothing 
would. 

It did not keep away the intruder, however. 

On the contrary, when Alexey went in the morning to see 
how his rye was getting on—a most promising crop, and about as 
tall already as a boy in his teens—he found a very distressful 
spectacle awaiting him. There was a large semicircular bay or 
inlet of desolation and ruin running from the forest to near the 
centre of his rye patch; a half-acre of spoliation and famine that 
the bear fiend had wrought; an area of tall stalks laid low, and 
juicy growths trampled, and bitten, and strewn hither and thither ; 
a fine crop laid waste and desolate. 

Then poor Alexey, weeping and cursing aloud, bethought him 
suddenly of his ikon, and now he became aware of a still worse 
thing, if indeed anything could be worse than the utter ruin of his 
rye crop. 

The tripod which had held the revered obraz, or ikon, reclined 
in a kind of attitude like an Anglo-Saxon map of the Isle of Man, 
with one leg kicking wildly into the air behind it, and the other 
two, broken-kneed and bent, and very wide apart, keeping up as 
bravely as they could under adverse circumstances. As for the 
ikon itself, it lay a little way off, among the trodden rye-stalks, 
face down in the earth. 

This was the shocking story that pale, semi-ruined, and very 
furious Alexey brought to the drinking shop to his assembled 
friends; and it was this which finally and conclusively ruined the 
reputation of that bear, as a bear, among the peasants of Krasnui 
Oogalék. After this there were no two opinions in the village as 
to the identity of the scourge: it was the Devil. 

Such was the state of affairs when Gavril, in obedience to 
instructions received, sent word to town, to Arthur and myself, 
that he had made certain arrangements and was ready for a second 
visit from us at the earliest moment at which we could make it 

convenient to arrive. 
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We made it convenient to go at once, and had been, as a 
matter of fact, awaiting Gavril’s summons with a certain amount 
of impatience, for we anticipated some entertaining sport as a 
result of his dispositions. 

Gavril had been instructed to purchase, and to lay down as a 
‘lure,’ at a spot within the known beat of our friend the bear, the 
carcass of the first cow, sheep, or even dog that could be had at a 
reasonable price in the village. Now it so happened that one of 
the sheep of Anton Antonich died of old age about this time— 
killed by the evil eye, as Anton insisted, by which he meant the 
devil bear, who, to be just, had nothing to do with it; and this 
dead sheep was promptly and cheaply purchased by Gavril for 
account of Arthur and myself, and laid down close to a tree in a 
small clearing in mid-forest, a short mile from the village. 

We did not, however, find Gavril in a particularly hopeful 
mood when we arrived and inquired of him as to the chances of 
sport. Gavril is usually sanguine to a fault: I mean that when 
he has found four coveys of grouse he writes them down eight, 
and soon. But on our arrival that particular evening he replied, 
when interrogated, with a sigh and a shake of the head. 

‘Heaven knows, Barin,’ he said, scratching his matted hair 
with one hand and his left leg with the other; ‘ Heaven only 
knows what will happen. It’s a bad business from beginning to 
end, and we must hope that things won’t end in grief for us.’ 

‘Grief for us?’ repeated Arthur, laughing. ‘What do you 
mean, Gavril ?’ 

‘It is a bad look-out when one must wage war with the Evil 
One,’ he said. 

‘Nonsense, Gavril; one must always be at war with the 
Devil; every Christian knows that much. Do you mean thatthe 
Devil is in the bear ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gavril, crossing himself, ‘I do mean just that.’ 

‘Then there’s all the more reason for shooting him,’ said 
Arthur. 

Gavril only shook his head and eyed the whisky bottle. The 
glance was not lost upon Arthur, who helped Gavril to a very 
liberal dose. Gavril drained his glass and set it down; then he 
shook his head again. 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ he said. ‘At any rate, he’s been at the 
sheep.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Arthur aptly ; ‘that’s good enough for us. 
Who ever heard of a devil eating mutton ?’ 
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Gavril had no reply to this, and presently he led us forth into 
the forest. We went on foot, forthe distance was not great, and 
besides it was not advisable to risk disturbing the bear by the 
noise of driving. If this beast were only half as cunning as he was 
said to be by those whom he had favoured with his acquaintance, it 
behoved us to be extremely cautious in our dealings with him. So 
we plodded on very silently through the inky gloom of the 
forest, Gavril leading by virtue of the grace which was in him, 
for assuredly his eyesight had nothing to do with it, there 
being no moon, the night having fallen damp and dark and 
misty, so that it was impossible to see the length of a foot- 
stride, 

It was a weird walk, that silent procession of three through 
the solemn mysterious pines. Were we not rash fools, I asked 
myself, to ‘ rush in,’ here in these solitudes, where any one gifted 
with the grace of a little wisdom would surely fear to tread? 
Whither was this fellow Gavril leading us? Into the heart ofthe 
forest, of course; but the heart of the forest at night is the 
privileged domain of such bad characters as the Erlking and the 
Lieshui, or the common wood goblins, who are known to resent the 
presence of mankind at any time, and are roused, no doubt, to 
the utmost fury by such as presume to trespass within their 
realms after the fall of night. 

How do I know that there is not a wizened, devil-faced, mali- 
cious little rascal of a Lieshui lurking behind this very pine 
stem that I am now about to pass, ready to pounce out at me and 
strangle me before Gavril or Arthur can raise a finger to help me ? 
Or that awful fellow the Erlking? Good heavens! if he were to 
arise suddenly before me I should perish incontinently without 
giving further trouble. If he were to employ that pretty daughter 
of his, now, to my destruction—or Arthur’s; Arthur is very 
susceptible—that would be a different matter, and one would meet 
one’s fate with resignation ; but the king himself may remain, for 
me, in the uttermost recesses of his fastnesses, for I have no 
ambition to make his acquaintance. Good gracious! what's 
that? It is only a great, swinging cock capercailzie, roused from 
his skumbers and kicked up by Gavril, crashing his way through 
boughs and twigs, which he treats like so many gossamer webs 
for all the respect he pays them. 

‘Gad!’ whispers Arthur back to me, fingering his gun, ‘I 
wish it were daylight.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ I reply ; ‘remember the bear.’ 
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‘A capercailzie in the hand is worth two bears in the bush,’ 
says Arthur, and we plod silently on again. 

Every now and then we kick up another sleeping bird, and at 
each startling scuffle of wings one’s heart behaves in a ridiculous 
manner, and thoughts of the devil bear flinging itself upon Arthur 
or Gavril came flashing through one’s brain, agitated by imagina- 
tion and the weirdness of the surroundings. 

But presently Gavril stops. ‘We have arrived,’ he says. 

Gavril need scarcely have told us, for that sheep was freely 
advertising itself, as our olfactory nerves informed us now that 
we had leisure to realise it. 

‘There’s the tree, added Gavril, ‘and the carcass is fifteen 
paces away on the left in the open space.’ 

‘Gad!’ said Arthur, ‘I wish it was fifteen miles.’ 

Then we climbed the tree and settled ourselves as comfortably 
as circumstances permitted. Gavril scrambled up into the higher 
branches, glad, probably, to put a few extra yards of space between 
himself and the reputed fiend. Arthur and I sat upon two boughs, 
ten feet from the ground, each with his back to the trunk, and 
there we drew for the first shot, using pine needles of different 
lengths for the purpose. The lot fell to me, but we both cocked 
our rifles, for it was probable that if it came to shooting at all the 
shot would be made in semi-darkness, and the chances of a hit 
at the first attempt would be anything but rosy. 

Then we sat and waited for an hour, still as death. It was 
warm enough, but the hardness of that cruel pine tree was incon- 
ceivable, and we suffered much anguish of another kind besides ; 
to indicate the nature of this I will only say that I have never 
really cared for mutton since that night. 

Suddenly in the darkness Arthur laid his hand upon my 
arm. 

‘Don’t move,’ he whispered; ‘I hear him coming.’ 

I listened with all my being alert to catch the sound Arthur 
heard. Sure enough there was a crackling of twigs in the distance 
and a rustle among the dead leaves; my heart was beating so 
that I could scarcely hear it; but there it was. I heard Gavril 
shuffle about, up above our heads, and whisper, ‘ Hdspodye 
pomeeloy !’ which means ‘ Lord, have mercy!’ The poor fellow— 
who is by no means a coward—was suffering from supernatural 
terrors. 

Now I could distinctly distinguish the moaning, grumbling 
sound which is the vade mecum of the bear. ‘It’s our gentle- 
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man all right,’ whispered Arthur. Undoubtedly it was; there 
was no mistaking him. 

And now a grievous thing happened. 

The bear had come up from behind us, heading from the 
direction, in fact, from which we ourselves had come. We could 
see nothing of it, of course, for it was still pitch dark, and would 
be so for another hour or more; but we distinctly heard the brute 
come shuffling along, snuffing the air as it went, and apparently 
talking to itself in moans and weird grumbles and snortings. 
It reached the ‘ kill,’ and its mutterings seemed to assume a more 
contented accent ; but the creature did not at once settle down to 
ameal. It appeared to be restless and dissatisfied ; something 
weighed upon its mind: it was not happy. 

We heard it shuffle about hither and thither, snorting and 
breathing hard ; then it apparently turned its back on the feast 
prepared for it and wandered away again; we heard its shambling 
footsteps recede further and further from us; then the sound of 
them died away altogether. We waited and listened, but there 
was no doubt about it: the bear was gone. 

Arthur expressed himself aloud, and rather strongly. The 
brute had scented us, he said. We scrambled down from the 
tree and held a conclave on the ground beneath; Gavril slid 
down after us, and stood and scratched his head, looking into the 
gloom of the forest in the direction the bear had taken and using 
language which was of questionable delicacy. 

‘The brute scented us, confound him!’ repeated Arthur. 
‘ What a sell !’ 

‘My dear man,’ I protested, ‘how could bear that was 
ever whelped scent us out through this?’ I referred to the 
mutton. 

‘It is pretty strong,’ Arthur assented. ‘He must have a 
marvellously analytical nose—but he did.’ 

‘Impossible,’ I said. ‘ What do you say, Gavril ?’ 

‘I say it is the Devil,’ said Gavril, and from this standpoint 
Gavril could in no wise be prevailed to recede. 

Nevertheless the superstitious keeper was very willing to 
escort us to the same spot on the following night. We made a 
détour, however, and walked half a mile further this time—I do 
not know why, unless it was that Gavril had observed that the 
bear came last night from our direction, and was afraid that it 
might have designs upon us, intending to lie in wait and pounce 
upon us as we passed. We reached our tree in perfect safety, and 
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climbed into it and settled ourselves in a precisely similar manner 
to that observed on the preceding night. But alas! 

The bear on this occasion was no less consistent in his actions, 
following the precedent of yesterday with scarcely a variation. 
He came shambling up at the same hour, went and sniffed at 
the sheep, then left it and described a circle or part of a circle 
around it, and eventually made off without touching the food ; 
but this time in a different direction, choosing, in fact, the line 
which we had ourselves taken when approaching the spot an hour 
or so before. 

And again Gavril came down and crossed himself and scratched 
his head, and said that there was no doubt that this was no bear, 
but a fiend, and a cunning one at that. 

But Arthur, ingenious soul that he is, had evolved a theory, 
founding it upon the conduct of the bear, and this theory he 
afterwards expounded to me as we sat at breakfast, and presently 
to Gavril. It was this. 

‘If that bear is not the Devil, he began, ‘then he can give 
the Evil One points for cleverness. Do you know how he did it ?’ 

‘Did what?’ I asked, for it appeared to me that the brute had 
not done anything except grievously disappoint us—hinc ille 
lacryme. My own idea was that the mutton was too high for 
him, and I had a considerable respect for him, in consequence, as 
a bear of taste. 

‘Why, find out there was danger about,’ continued Arthur. 
‘No? Well, I'll tell you then. He came upon our tracks, and 
found that though they led to the open space there were 
none leading away again; therefore, he argued, “the humans 
are still about the place, and I’m off!” and off he went.’ 

‘Why didn’t he know we were in the tree, then ?’ I asked. 

‘Probably he did, said Arthur unexpectedly, ‘and that’s 
why he gave it a widish berth.’ 

I still clung to my own theory as to the bear’s dislike for 
mutton which had hung too long, and mentioned it to Arthur; 
but he was very rude and laughed, and asked me whether we had 
not better, in that case, provide a little red currant jelly, when 
perhaps he would enjoy the meat better. Gavril, however, rather 
approved of Arthur's idea, and said that at any rate we would go 
again to-night, and he would return at once, leaving us behind. 
That would test the correctness of Arthur’s theory, for if the bear 
found tracks leaving the place as well as arriving his mind 
would be set at ease and he would come back and eat—that is, 
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always supposing, in deference to the gentlemen, that he was a 
bear. 

‘Very well, Gavril,’ said Arthur ; ‘ we will assume that he is a 
bear, and we will give my plan a trial to-night.’ 

Gavril bowed. Then he walked to the door and took hold of 
the handle. Then he turned round and scratched his head. 

‘Which barin will shoot first?’ he asked, unexpectedly. 

‘This one here,’ said Arthur, indicating myself. ‘ Why?’ 

‘I was wondering,’ said Gavril hesitatingly, ‘whether you 
would mind if I took the cartridge and allowed the Wise Woman 
to say just a few words over it, in case—the barins will under- 
stand—this should be no bear, so to speak, but—some one else!’ 

Arthur laughed. ‘Give him a cartridge, he said. ‘We 
needn’t use it. Make him happy.’ Arthur spoke English, of 
course. 

I gave Gavril a cartridge, which he carried away with him, 
and brought back to me in the evening, having submitted the 
thing to I know not what mysterious incantations by his friend 
the Wise Woman. 

Then when darkness fell we started forth once again to 


_ make a third and last attempt to beguile this artful bruin to his 


destruction. We reached the spot by another route, and sent 
Gavril home immediately upon our arrival there. 

Gavril went in fear and trembling, full of superstitious 
anguish. I am convinced that he believed the devil bear would 
lie in wait for him and pull him down as he sped homewards, 
which of course made it all the more creditable that he consented 
to return alone. He looked five years older when we next saw 
him. 

Meanwhile Arthur and I sat and waited. The mutton was 
still there—intensely there. We listened to Gavril’s departing 
footsteps till the sound was lost in the distance. If we had 
suddenly heard a roar, and then a shriek that divided the shud- 
dering night we should not have been surprised, for the mystery 
of the hour and the firm conviction of Gavril had inspired me at 
least with superstitious imaginings foreign to my nature by day- 
light. But neither roar nor shriek came to shock and startle us. 

Instead the bear himself came. 

‘He’s coming,’ whispered Arthur. ‘Where’s the hocussed 
cartridge ?’ ; 

‘Not in my barrel!’ I whispered back. ‘I’ve got it in my 
pocket,’ 
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‘Hand it over here,’ said Arthur. ‘I’m going to put it in my left 
barrel, just fora joke. We shall never get four barrels off at him!’ 

I gave Arthur the cartridge wonderingly. 

Meanwhile the bear approached. He came moaning and 
shuffling along as usual, and as usual he walked around in a wide 
circle. He found our tracks quickly enough, and then he 
discovered Gavril’s return track, and followed it for some distance. 
Then he came back, and walked for some little way upon ours, 
retracing his steps presently and following Gavril’s, and this per- 
formance he repeated several times. At last, satisfied apparently, 
he returned to the carcass, and by the tearing and munching 
sounds that ensued we knew that he had settled down to his 
supper with a mind at ease. 

I pinched Arthur’s arm in my delight. 

‘Well done, old man!’ I whispered. ‘You were right. 
What an artful beast, eh?’ 

‘Hush!’ whispered Arthur, ‘ We'll have him this time, only 
don’t fidget and talk.’ 

Never since the beginning of time have the minutes so lagged 
and drawled as on that night. Seconds trailed themselves into 
minutes, and these into the quarters of the wingless hour, and 
yet the light would not come! It was maddening! The bear 
tore and crunched, and moaned and munched again, and we could 
hear every detail of his ghoul-like feasting, but never a trace of 
him could we see. 

Even when dawn began to touch the sky with sickly tints of 
grey and ash-colour, and the darkness began to lift grudgingly 
its trailing form from the earth, we could distinguish nothing but 
an opaque mass, that might be sheep and might be bear, and 
might be neither one nor the other, but only a patch of dark- 
leaved brusnika or some other plant. 

Assuredly that bear must have found immature oats and rye a 
starvation diet, for he ate on steadily at that too terrible mutton 
for quite an hour and a half, thereby irretrievably damaging his 
reputation as a bear of taste and discrimination. I began to be 
seriously alarmed lest he should come to an end of his stowing 
capacity, and be obliged to admit, like the Englishman to his 
hospitable French hostess, ‘Je n’ai pas chambre pour plus,’ 
before the strengthening light admitted of a shot; but the morn- 
ing gradually intensified itself, and still he munched on. 

‘I believe I could put in a shot now,’ I whispered to Arthur 
at length, my teeth all a-chatter with excitement. 
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‘Do so then,’ he whispered back;'‘ only be sure of your 
object—don’t blaze at the mutton. I won’t fire until you have 
got both barrels off.’ 

For five long minutes I tried in vain to sight that bear, but 
for the life of me I could not be sure that my rifle pointed in his 
direction. Half a dozen times I was on the very verge of a shot, 
and each time before I actually pulled the trigger my heart sank, 
for I was unwilling to fire unless I could be reasonably certain that 
I should hit the bear and not the sheep. 

Arthur bore it for some time, but at last he could stand the 
suspense no longer. 

‘Shoot, man, shoot!’ he said. ‘ What are you waiting for?’ 

Thus goaded into action, I tried once more to find the sight, 
and—still quite uncertain whether I had pointed my rifle at the 
bear or at something else—I fired. 

There was a great roar and a scuffle. The black patch of 
formless darkness seemed to break up and dissolve, I fired a 
second shot. Almost simultaneously Arthur emptied his right 
barrel and then his left. 

The scuffling and scudding sound continued, but there was 
nothing to be seen. Gradually the noise died away in the 
distance. 

‘Gad!’ said Arthur, ‘what a couple of fools we are! We've 
missed him—both of us—clean !’ 

I was too disgusted and sick at heart to make any reply. We 
scrambled down from the tree and went to inspect the spot lately 
tenanted by the great feasting brute. 

There was something wet lying on the grass, glistening in the 
grey twilight of the dawn. Arthur put his finger to it and 
touched it. 

‘Ha!’ he cried; ‘it’s blood! We didn’t clean miss him, then, 
after all! We must follow him up at once!’ 

I concurred ; but the thing proved impossible, for it was far too 
dark to see the tracks of the brute, even if they should be picked 
out here and there with blood. Therefore for a quarter of an 
hour we wished, like St. Paul, for day; withdrawing, however, to 
a discreet distance, out of olfactory considerations. 

At the end of that period Gavril suddenly joined us, 

He evidently expected to find the dead bear at our feet, and 
looked distressed and haggard when he saw that the brute was 
not there. 

‘ Where’s the bear?’ he asked. 
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‘Oh, dead, probably,’ said Arthur; ‘ but not here, of course.’ 

Gavril looked bewildered. 

‘ Where, then, barin?’ he asked presently. 

‘ How do I know ?’ replied Arthur. ‘Bear fiends do not die 
in a common and vulgar manner. Their end is a vanishing into 
space. This one has gone, and will never return to steal your oats,’ 

‘Good!’ said Gavril. ‘Nevertheless when it is lighter we 
will see whether he has left tracks.’ 

Another trailing quarter passed, and now Gavril, after an 
examination of the first tracks, declared that he could follow the 
scent. So away we went through the slowly-awakening pine 
forest, that was in no hurry, as it seemed, to shake off the drowsy 
spell of the night, Gavril cleverly leading, slowly but very surely. 
There were flecks of blood here and there, but nothing to show 
whether the bear was slightly or seriously wounded. 

Suddenly the sun lifted his forehead above the horizon and it 
was morning ; but still we plodded on, over moor and through birch 
spinney and pine wood, and apparently we were no nearer to the 
bear than before. 

Then we reached a spot where even a tyro like myself could 
see that the animal had rested awhile; the moss was stained with 
his blood, which lay in one spot in a little pool to the depth of 
an inch, 

‘Aha!’ said Gavril, ‘diavol that he is, we have got him! 
We ought to hear him now. Listen.’ 

We did listen, but not a sound of any kind did we hear except 
the singing of innumerable little birds, kissed into the delight 
of a new summer day by the first beams of the risen sun, and in 
the distance the crooning of some old blackcock who could not 
shake off the evil, lady-killing habits contracted in the spring. 

And then a hundred yards further on we walked straight into 
our quarry, lying stark and dead at the foot of a pine tree, against 
which he had probably collided in the blindness and anguish of 
his mortal wound. 

Gavril behaved very ungenerously. He went up to that poor 
dead bear and kicked it till he could kick no more, and until his 
vocabulary was as exhausted with the effort of furnishing expres- 
sions suitable to the occasion as his feet were with the kicking, 
after which function he proceeded to skin the enemy. 

Then we found that the bear had been twice struck. One 
bullet had penetrated the lungs, and this was the wound which 
killed him; the other was a mere flesh wound in one of the hind 
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legs. Arthur found the bullets presently, and Gavril begged to 
see them. 

To our surprise, on taking one of these in his hand the fellow 
instantly began to cross himself and to pray, muttering volubly 
and bowing repeatedly, crossing himself with each inclination, 
Then he showed us one of the bullets—that one which Arthur had 
found in the lungs of the bear. 

‘ Look at it well, said Gavril. 

‘Gad!’ said Arthur, ‘it’s covered all over with crosses and 
other signs scratched upon it. That old woman must have taken 
it out of the cartridge and put it back again afterwards. Odd 
thing, isn’t it?’ 

It certainly was odd. It was odd too that Arthur should 
have asked for this particular cartridge, and that it should have 
been this one of the four that we fired which killed the bear. I 
asked Arthur why he had conceived the idea of using the charmed 
bullet, and he replied that he had felt a fancy to use it. There 
was no other reason. 

Our return to Krasnui Oogalék was in the nature of a 
triumphal procession. Arthur, as the slayer of the common 
enemy, was of course received with the highest honours, though I 
too came in for my share and Gavril for his; but it seemed to 
me that the Wise Woman was she who should have been carried 
shoulder-high through the corn fields. 

We asked Gavril whether, now that the bear was dead, he 
still believed it to have been the Devil and. no bear, but Gavril 
only scratched his head and replied enigmatically that the Devil 
knows his own. Pressed for further information on the subject, 
he informed us that after breakfast, if we were not too sleepy, he 
would show us two coveys of capercailzie and a double family of 
twenty-three willow grouse. 

FRED, WHISHAW, 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE following curious anecdote rests on the authority of a 
gentleman, still living, who received it from Sir Walter 
Scott’s medical attendant. Whether he was Dr. Clarkson, of 
Selkirk, the original of Gideon Grey, or an Edinburgh prac- 
titioner, I know not. To this physician, at all events, came an 
American traveller, who said that he could not leave Scotland 
without pressing Sir Walter’s hand. It was replied that Sir 
Walter was slowly dying, and only conscious at intervals, That 
made no difference, the tourist must press his hand. At last 
the doctor took the man to Abbotsford, and bade him wait 
while he visited his patient and ascertained his condition. Look- 
ing up, he found that the pertinacious foreigner had followed him 
into the sick-room, which in fact was on the first floor. The 
shortest way of getting him out seemed to be to tell Sir Walter 
that there was a citizen of the great Western Republic who must 
‘press his hand.’ Sir Walter made no sign, and the curious 
impertinent drew near his bed. Then the dying man, in the 
irritability which often accompanied his condition, threw up his 
hand at the stranger’s head, and turned his face to the wall. So 
ended the most audacious piece of lion-hunting ever recorded in 
history. If not vero, it is ben trovato, and represents the blun- 
dering bore at his highest power. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Henry James writes, in Harper’s Magazine, as if Mr. Du 
Maurier was wearied by the sonorous popularity of Trilby. Pro- 
bably most of us would not object to ‘the laurels, the palms, and 
the pean,’ and even the letters from ‘ idiottis,’ as John Knox says, 
if we could also gettheready money. Mr. James justly says that 
Mr. Du Maurier’s personal quality, revealed in Trilby, was what 
took the world by storm. He ‘ was such a friendly author.’ The 
most delightful and original of companions, even to persons by 
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no means intimate with him, he suddenly became the companion 
of the vast public, the great big public, which it is so difficult 
to get at. In him they quite justly recognised an exquisite 
character; he brought wit, pathos, happiness into ordinary lives, 
and they could not restrain their effusions of gratitude. Ido not 
think that we can blame them, as long as they did not ask boring 
questions or demand autographs. One guesses that Mr. Du 
Maurier did not much dislike it all, and probably he had a just 
idea of the artistic value of Trilby. It is not a great work of 
fiction, but it is full of the author, of his vitality, his humour, of 
zest, of life as he so heartily enjoyed it. ‘ The writing is nothing,’ 
he is said to have remarked to a conscientious lady novelist, ‘ it 
is drawing the illustrations that really is work.’ 


* * 
* 


The Martian, according to Mr. James, was a labour much 
more careful, One would not prejudice it, but the central fantasy 
does not seem happy, and one has a feeling of strain in the parts 
which deal with ordinary life. But the old geniality is there. It 
is much to be desired, though not by the public of Trilby 
perhaps, that Mr. Du Maurier’s verses, translated or original, 
should be collected. They had much deftness and grace, and 
were true to his nature. Surely the romaunt of Braunigrindas, 
in Punch long ago, was from his pen, as well as from his pencil. 
It burlesqued the Camelot of Mr. William Morris and his school 
with abundant good humour. But the public never heard of the 
‘greenery yallery’ poetry till long afterwards, in a noisy late 


revival. 


* * 
~ 


Mr. James says that Mr. Du Maurier’s eyesight, while unim- 
paired, was marvellous, like that of hislatest hero. I myself know 
a person who, in youth, was surprised by seeing Venus in crescent 
—I hope the astronomy is correct. He saw stranger things than 
that, the remote and the future, according to some authorities— 
my friend did, I mean, not Mr. Du Maurier. 


* * 
* 


In attempting a short sketch of a large well-known historical 
subject, one begins to find out things that make one distrust 
historians. Ifany man or lady tries to do the work out of the regular 
historians, those which are in every gentleman’s library, he soon 
discovers that we can trust them for very little. They are con- 
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stantly contradicted by public documents, accounts, despatches, 
Papal bulls, all manner of dreary papers, which, perhaps, were not 
accessible to them. I wonder whether the authors of school 
histories go to these dismal but indispensable sources, and in fact 
to the original chroniclers and people, or whether they merely 
abridge respectable modern authors? There isa moment in Scot- 
tish history when Bruce’s son David tried to sell or give the national 
independence away to England. The muddle which the historians 
make out: of this affair is almost comic. Even Sir William Fraser 
maintains in The Douglas Book that the Douglas of the period 
was not in this shady transaction, because there is no proof that 
he was in London at the time. Alas, but there is proof,in a 
record showing that Douglas received a parcel gilt silver cup, from 
Edward III., as one of the gentlemen who came to town in the suite 
of David Bruce. The cup was worth 101. 6s. 8d. (it would be worth 
a great deal at Christie’s to-day), and it was an unlucky present. 


* * 
* 


What ‘Jowellis and uther stuff’ James III. had collected! 
‘A book of gold like a tablet, and on the clasp of it four pearls, 
and a fair ruby.’ ‘A thing of gold, with a top likeatunnel.’ ‘A 
brooch of gold like a fleur de lys of diamonds.’ ‘St. Michael of 
gold, with a pearl on his spear.’ ‘A great serpent tongue, set 
with gold, pearl, and precious stones.’ ‘A broach of gold made 
like a rose of diamonds.’ ‘In a clout, nine precious stones unset.’ 
‘A great gougeonne of gold,’ whatever that may have been, per- 
haps a gudgeon. These are only a few of the Cinquecento jewels, 
which make the mouth of the collector to water. Probably a 
few of them are in collections and in the market, their history 
unknown. A good deal of this treasure was still in Cardinal 
York’s hands till the French Revolution, when it was seized or 
had to be sold. 


* #* 
. 

The following story was told to me to-day, by the only sur- 
viving witness of the adventure of Black Jean. Miss Lindsay, 
as I venture to call the narrator, keeps an emporium of an artistic 
nature, in an old Scotch town, where you may escape from the 
nineteenth to the fifteenth century in a moment of time. A 
garden door was opened to me to-day, and I stepped into the age 
of Bishop Kennedy—say 1450. The adventure about to be told 
occurred twenty years ago, when my fair authority was a child of 
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ten, but she remembers it distinctly. Who would not? Un- 
happily she alone survives out of four spectators. If I exaggerate 
the Doric dialect of the narrative, as I do, may I be forgiven! 
‘My mother,’ spoken of, is really the lady’s stepmother, as she 


explained. All names of persons and places are altered except 
the name 


BLACK JEAN, 

‘Ye ken Queen Anne Street, it rins crosswise frae Tron 
Street, doon to the auld house beside the Bishop’s chapel. It 
was there we lived, and, at the hoose where the plumber lives, 
was an auld woman, Jean Macmuter. She dealt in greens, and 
milk, and was just an uncommon dirty body. My father, Wullie 
Lindsay, had kenned her lang, and never saw her but in the same 
dress, the same auld bonnet, and the same auld shawl, just pinned 
wi’ a preen, run in ony gate, as it might chance. Jean never 
gaed till the kirk but twice a year, at the Sacraments. She was 
dirty! The potatoes she selled to the public she keepit under 
her bed, and they said she had but ane pail for the new milk and 
the sour. She was a country body, never at schule but in the 
winter months, and her bits o’ accounts no that easy to read. 
But she had been thriving, at ae time. She had been cook at 
Strathfergus, and often she would crack about her cooking ducks 
and other birds. The callants said she never washed her face, but 
she aye tureipit that she washed it ilka Sabbath. But it wasna 
kenned on her. The black lay in lines in the deep wrinkles on 
her yellow chafts, and she had twa long ugly teeth where the 
gums had fallen back. We ca’ed her Black Jean; she liked 
my father, who was aye kind to her, and aye said he never saw 
her but in the ae goon, and the ae bonnot. 

‘Weel, Jean dee’d, and my father bought the property. Sic 
a redding up there was, sic a through ither fowl house was never 
seen. The front room we used for a shop, and the back room for 
a bit parlour. We cleaned it, and painted it, and pit in improve- 
ments, and often my mother would say, “ I wish Jean could see sic 
changes,” or “ Jean wadna ken her hoose again.” 

‘This is no’ a right ghost story, there was nae rappings. 

‘Weel, ane day I was in the front shop wi’ my mother. The 
door opened, we heard nae step, but in came Black Jean. I ran 
and hid behind my mother, and she turned white, and I felt her 
a’ trembling. My mother couldna speak. 

‘J just came to see how a’ going wi’ ye,” said the woman: 
her twa lang yellow teeth were shining in her mouth, and she had 
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the same auld goon, and the bonnet she aye wore, and the same 
shawl. 

‘* But where do ye come frae?” said my mother, “and wha 
are ye seeking here ?” 

**T just come frae ’yont the hill,” said the woman, “and I’d 
be blithe to see Wullie Lindsay.” 

‘ There is never a hill in the place, and it’s no’ the way toon 
folks speak, but Black Jean, when she was among the quick, was 
a country body. 

‘“ Wullie’s no’ in,” said my mother. 

**T’ll just come ben,” said the woman, going into the back 
parlour. 

‘ There were some ducks hanging in the shop, and she noticed 
them. 

*«* Mony o’ them I hae cookit in my time,” she said. 

‘Tea was laid in the back parlour. 

*“T would fine like a cup o’ tea,” she said, but my mother was 
trembling so that she could not have poured it out. 

‘“ But whaur do ye come frae?” my mother asked again. 

‘Just frae ’yont the hill. That’s no’ your ain bairn,” she 
said, noticing me, “that will be Lizzy Chisholme’s bairn,” for my 
mother was a Chisholme, before she was married on my father. 

‘No mair was said, that I mind, but she went out through the 
shop, and into Robbie Millar’s that was opposite, and we never 
heard her foot fall. There was a lad with Robbie in the shop, 
that saw and heard her. 

‘“ God! it’s Black Jean!” said Robbie, for he swore awfu’. 
*‘ For whom are ye come here?” 

‘Tam come to see Wullie Lindsay, just to see how things 
go wi them.” 

*“ Wullie’s no’ here.” At that she went out o’ the shop, and 
Robbie after her. We socht her in the street, and doon to the 
chapel, and along Kirk Street, and doon Chapel Street, but never 
a sign or a sough of her could Robbie find. My father was sorry 
that he had been oot, he said he would have touched her, but her, 
nor aught like her, was ever seen again.’ 


* * 
* 


That is all, and it is entirely an accurate report, except that I 
have written it in Scots more exaggerated than it was told to 
me. The narrator added anecdotes all tending to prove the im- 
possibility of mistaking anyone else for Black Jean, whose 
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costume and personal appearance had marked peculiarities. The 
stepmother, the other tradesman, who swore awfully, and his 
companion are all dead. On the whole it seems to me that Mrs. 
Veal is enfoncée, for an ordinary talkative phantasm of the dead. 
Had a trick been played, it would probably have been boasted of by 
the jester; besides, it was no easy trick to play. Yet there were 
two or three very lively young ladies in the old town twenty years 
ago. Knowing them as I did, I think they would have spoken 
of their mystification if they had performed one. So I leave it 
to the learned, only regretting that Black Jean did not get her 


cup of tea. 
* » 


* 

I don’t think Black Jean was an hallucination of my author’s 
stepmother, wired on from her mind to the child, and to Robbie 
Millar. Of two things one: Black Jean was Miss 
‘dressed up,’ or she came from where we are all going, from that 
place whence Sir Walter Scott came to Skene of Rubislaw, ‘ from 
’yont the hill.’ 








* “ * 

A critic in the Athenewm, who may be readily recognised 
from internal evidence, such as citations of ‘Manu,’ has been 
penning remarks on Mr. Stevenson’s complete works. From 
much that he says I do not differ, but he does not confine himself 
to the essential, he diffuses his wisdom over the accidental. He 
has nearly as much to say about Stevensonians as about Mr. 
Stevenson, or even about himself, and this invites comment, on a 
wet day in the Highlands, 


* * 
7 

Will posterity read the author of Treasure Island? That is 
the first unessential question. Probably posterity won’t. If it 
goes on at the present rate, its own popular authors will suffice 
for posterity, supposing it to retain the Art of Cadmus. The 
majority of mankind only reads newspapers, a small minority reads 
the newest novels, a mere remnant reads literature above a cen- 
tury old. That remnant, if it still exists, will probably read some 
of Mr. Stevenson, as it reads a little of Steele even to this day. 
But a man’s merit does not depend on a problematic remnant, not 
bowing the knee to Baal, in future ages. 


* 
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The critic now reflects on Mr. Stevenson’s luck in being a 
Scot. ‘Second to his own famé, every Scot has the fame of every 
other Scot at heart.’ Vulgar error! Ifa Scot is harshly treated, 
it is usually by brither Scots. The Atheneum may praise him, 
the Brechin Courant will keep a rough tongue and an eye on his 
errors. A Scot wrote Burnsomania when Burns’s fame was 
freshest. Mr. Stevenson himself was accused of not having 
Burns’s glory at heart. No man is a prophet in his own country. 
But Caledonian ‘patriotism alone would not account for Mr. 
Stevenson’s fortune. ‘In London he had at his feet a group of 
English press-men, who proclaimed him to be the great novelist 
of the age, a sort of sublimated Walter Scott.’ Why did English- 
men do that, if they did it? Probably because they took pleasure 
in his work, apart from local prejudice. But did they, as a body, 
put R. L. S. above Sir Walter? Documentary evidence would 
here be valuable. I do remember saying that I thought Alan 
Breck more like a Highlander than Rob Roy, ‘ or words to that 
effect.’ This depends on one’s notion of what a Highlander is 
like. It is objected that Mr. Stewart talks Scots, and that High- 
landers spoke the good English, when they did not speak Gaelic. 
But Sir Walter’s Rob Roy also speaks Scots: ‘ Here I stand that 
hae slashed as hot a haggies as ony o’ the twa o’ ye,’ and so forth. 
Rob is here addressing Englishmen. As far as this trifle goes, 
there is nothing to choose. If anybody ever called Kidnapped 
a greater novel than Rob Roy he obviously stultified himself, 
and I cannot believe that such a verdict was ever general among 
English press-men. If it had been, the fault had nothing to do 
with what is essential, the merits of Mr. Stevenson. Again, 
‘ Stevenson has style,’ said these loving brothers of the pen, ‘and 
remember that Scott has none.’ Certainly Sir Walter often wrote 
worse than most brothers of the pen—that fact is quite beyond 
possibility of doubt. It hardly needs to be insisted upon. The 
usual remarks on the Savile Club follow: a club mainly of 
scientific men, I think, but its iniquity became a fixed idea with 
some brothers of the pen. Guy Fawkes and his friends were 
regarded as conspirators comparatively innocent. This is an un- 
dignified mood in a serious critic. 


* * 
* 


For the rest, it seems a terrible grievance that people cite 


Jekyll and Hyde, in place of citing ‘ The Parables of Buddhagosha ’ 
or other early sources of the idea of man’s double nature. The 
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idea is of any age you please. I remember saying ‘ William 
Wilson!’ to Mr. Stevenson, when he told me of his first notion of 
Dr. Jekyll. But ‘Jekyll and Hyde’ became a kind of popular 
by-word. Buddhagosha would need a good deal of explanation. 
As a Stevensonian I see, we all see, and saw, the faults of the 
shilling parable. The physical side of it is awkward and ugly. 
Jekyll himself is an odious kind of fellow, with a ‘bed-side 
manner.’ But the story contains a fine shudder, and some power- 
ful reflections. I once had a glimpse of a real Mr. Hyde, unknown 
wholly to Mr. Stevenson, and felt the power with which he drew 
the situation. To say this is not to call the book a classic, of’ 
which we are accused. No contemporaries can dub a man a 
classic. All these charges appear to arise from the accident that 
a fine collected edition—‘ The Edinburgh Edition’—of Mr. 
Stevenson has been published for a small number of amateurs. 
This was done, probably, as other things of the sort are done, 
because the adventurers thought it would pay author and pub- 
lisher and please collectors. I prefer the shilling Jekyll, in the 
first edit‘on : no question of classics arises. In short, Mr. Steven- 
son’s writings, on the whole, gave me and a number of other 
people a great deal of enjoyment, and that of no common quality. 
We did not think Kidnapped a model of construction: the busi- 
ness of the miserly uncle is an antiquated superfluity. But few good 
stories are well constructed. Is Cymbeline a model of construc- 
tion, or is Rob Roy? A long life is hoped for Catriona, in David 
Balfour. She was not the author’s favourite. His favourite 
was Miss Grant of Preston Grange. Neither lady is a Diana 
Vernon—‘ that beautiful and interesting female,’ as Scott calls her ; 
but either is on a higher level than most of the heroines in the 
Waverley novels, who so entirely failed to interest their creator. 


* - 
. 


It is a good opportunity for an attempt to ‘reckon up’ Mr. 
Stevenson’s work. Mr. St. Loe Strachey has recently done so, in 
an interesting way. It were absurd to weigh the modern author 
against Scott, physically one of the strongest of men, and one of 
the greatest of geniuses. But Mr. Stevenson had qualities and 
touches which would have been a desirable complement to the 
genius of Scott. He had also instinct. He created his James 
More before he saw those letters of James which justify the crea- 
tion. He may not be a classic, but he was a remarkable writer, a 
remarkable personality, in his own age. One would not dog- 
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matise by calling him its ‘ greatest novelist,’ a rank which he 
would probably have assigned to Mr. Meredith. One can scarcely 
call him a novelist at all: he told stories: the chief element of 
novels, the love-tale, he usually omitted. He fascinated some 
readers as no one else did, but he was not popular. No consi- 
derable writer, perhaps, was ever more thwarted, more heavily 
handicapped. But, in criticising him, surely we must keep our 
eyes on the essential, on himself and his work, not on his private 
friends, English or Scotch; on old newspapers; on the Savile 
Club ; on the paper and type of a limited edition, and all the rest 
of the separable accidents. These are already last year’s dead 
leaves ; ‘there are no birds in any last year’s nests.’ Reflections 
on the partial criticism of friends, on local attachments, and so 
forth, are very capable of being retorted, if any Stevensonian 
chooses to be personal and to lose his temper. But ‘ Flora will 
keep,’ as the modern Jacobite song says, and so will that kind of 
repartee. But I would not be understood to menace a courageous 
critic, who says ‘we refused to be scared by Stevenson’s friends 
from making certain strictures.’ Bravery of this calibre is always 
respectable. I would rather imitate ‘the usual kind and gentle 
way of the Athenwum. This seems becoming in one of these 
‘ fervid and too loving souls’ whom the critic has ‘ an embarrassing 
consciousness that he may vex and hurt.’ Let him peg away; 
though we are dauntoned, as one of R. L. S.’s characters says, 
in The Wrong Bow, by ‘ the Athenewm—Golly, what a paper!’ 


To daunton me, to daunton me, 

Oh, ken ye what would daunton me ? 
Buddhagosha and auld Manu, 

And an unco’ cultivated crew, 

And the Savile Club gaen a’ ajee, 
Oh, that’s the thing to daunton me. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE said of it: ‘I may say, in regard to all manner of books, BOHN’S 
PUBLICATION SERIES is the usefullest thing I know’; and his friend EMERSON recognised 
its admirable purpose when he said: ‘The translations of BoHN’s LIBRARY have done for 
literature what railroads have done for internal intercourse.’ 

In 1864 Messrs. Bell & Sons acquired the series, and from time to time added new 
works, until to-day it includes over 770 volumes in all departments of literature, art, and 
science. With the progress of scholarship and research, Messrs. Bell & Sons have found 
that new editions and new translations were necessary, and these they have initiated, with 
the result that Bohn’s Libraries are unrivalled for accuracy of text. As for the editorial 
work, the chief literary organ of America—the New York Critic—considers ‘the imprint of 
BoHN’s STANDARD LIBRARY is a guarantee of good editing.’ 

Within late years the Publishers have so far improved the paper, printing, and binding, 
that the volumes form handsome as well as essential additions to every library. 


770 Volumes at 3s, 6d. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions. 





The following Volumes have been recently issued or are in preparation :— 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 





SWIFT. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
W.E. H. Lecky, M.P. In about 10 vols. 
38. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. ‘A TALE OF A TUB,’ ‘THE 
BATTLE OF THE BOOKS,’ and other 
early Works. 


Vol. II. ‘THE JOURNAL TO STELLA.’ 


Edited by F. RYLAND, D.D. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, 
BISHOP OF CLOYNE. Kdited by 
GEORGE SAMPSON. With a Biographi- 
cal Introduction by the Right Hon. 
A. J. BALFouR, M.P. 3 vols. 5s. each. 

[ Vol. I. ready. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE RISE OF 


THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols., 
3s. 6d. each. 


Translated and Condensed by HARRIET 
MARTINEAU. 8 vols. 5s. each. 
EARLY ESSAYS BY JOHN STUART 
MILL. 3s. 6d. 
seer: ANATOMY OF wane 
OLY. Edited by the Rev. A. R. 
pill M.A. 8 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 
HORACE. A New Literal Prose Transla- 
tion. By A. HAMILTON Brycg, LL.D. 
3s. 6d. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN. By Gzo. 
Hoorsr. New Edition. 3s, 6d. [Shortly. 
LELAND’S ITINERARY. Edited by 
LAURENCE GOMME, F.8.A. In several 
volumes, [ Preparing. 
GASPARY’S HISTORY OF ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. ‘Translated by HER- 
MANN OELSNER, Ph.D. Vol. I. 
[ Preparing. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE SERIES ON APPLICATION. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Camm, 













NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. By Henry 
PaRRY LIDDON, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the 
Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A. Principal of the Theological College, Cuddesdon; the 
Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, D.D. late Warden of Keble College ; and the Rev. W. C. E, 
NEWBOLT, M.A. Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 4 vols. 8vo. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Vol. IV. [Nearly ready. 
*,* Vols. I. and II. 36s. Vol. III. 18s. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1897. 
ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, considered in Eight 


Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford by ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, 
M.A. successively Student of Christ Church and Fellow of Magdalen College; 
sometime Principal of the Pusey House. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE VALIDITY OF PAPAL CLAIMS. Five Lectures delivered in 
Rome. By F. NuTcOMBE OXENHAM, D.D. English Chaplain at Rome. With a 
Preface by the Archbishop of York. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY: being Short 
Chapters on Preparation for Holy Orders. By B. W. RANDOLPH, M.A. Principal of 
Ely Theological College, Hon. Canon of Ely, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 








of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 
THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, 
M.A. Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent’s Park. Small 8vo. [Jn the press. 


THE SERVICE OF GOD: a Series of Addresses. By Samurt A. 
BARNETT, M.A. Canon of Bristol, Warden of Toynbee Hall. Crown 8vo. 
[Zn the press. 
THE HEAVENLY STAIR;; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for 
Sinners. By GEoRGE SEYMOUR HOLLINGS, Mission Priest of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist, Cowley St. John, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


LAYS OF IONA AND SAINT COLUMBA. By 8. J. Srons, M.A. 
Pembroke College, Oxford; Author of ‘The Knight of Intercession’ kc. 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE LIFE OF CHAUNCY MAPLES, D.D. F.R.G.S. Pioneer 
Missionary in East Central Africa for Nineteen Years, and Bishop of Likoma, Lake 
Nyasa, A.D. 1895. A Sketch of his Life, with Selections from his Letters. By his 
SIsTER. With Portraits anda Map. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL’S FIRST 
EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. By Henry ParRry Lippon, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D. late 
Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES AS TRACED BY 
ST. LUKE IN THE ACTS: being Sixty Portions for Private Study and Instruction 
in Church. By HeRgBeRT MortimeR Luckook, D.D. Dean of Lichfield. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 12s. 


PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR 
LORD. By the Rev. B. W. Maturtn, formerly Mission Priest of the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A YEAR’S SERMONS. Based upon some of the Scriptures appointed 


for each Sunday morning. Vol. III. Supplementing the Course with Sermons for 
Evening Service. By RICHARD W. HILzEY, D.D. of 8. Mary Hall, Oxford; Vicar of 
Wighill, Tadcaster, Yorks. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


aoe. GREEN, & COQ., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’$ Announcements. 








The Vegemen’s Revenge. 


Words by BERTHA UPTON; with Coloured Plates, &c. by FLORENCE K. Upton, 
Authors of ‘ The Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls and a Golliwogg.’ Oblong 4to. 6s. 


Colonel Bogey’s Sketch-Book. [in October. 


Comprising an Eccentric Collection of Scribbles and Scratches found in disused 
Lockers and swept up in the Pavilion, together with sundry After-Dinner Sayings of 
the Colonel. By R. ANDRE, West Herts Golf Club. Oblong 4to. 2s. 6d. [In the press. 


NEW ROMANCES, NOVELS, AND STORIES. 
The Water of the Wondrous Isles: a 


Romance. By WILLIAM MorkRis, Author of ‘ The Earthly Paradise.’ Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. [In October. 


The Chevalier d’Auriac. 


By 8S. LEvETT-YEATS, Author of ‘A Galahad of the Creeks’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[ Ready. 


Kallistratus: an Autobiography. A Story 


of Hannibal and the Second Punic War. By A. H. GILKEs, M.A. Master of Dulwich 
College. With 3 Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


, : [ Ready. 
A Tsar’s Gratitude. 


By FRED J. WuIsHAw, Author of ‘ A Boyar of the Terrible’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





° [Zn October. 
Wayfaring Men. 
By Epna LYALL. Crown 8vo. 6s. [On October 15. 
Iva Kildare. 
By L. B. WALFoRD, Author of ‘Mr. Smith’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [In October. 


Racing and Chasing. 


A Volume of Sporting Stories and Sketches. By ALFRED E. T. WATSON, Editor 
of the Badminton Magazine. With numerous Illustrations by G. H. JALLAND, C. E. 
Brock, H. M. Brock, and HARINGTON BIRD. Crown 8vo. [Zn the press. 


Here They Are! 


More Stories. Written and Illustrated by Jas. F. SULLIVAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[In the press. 


Suffolk Tales and other Stories; Fairy 


Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Articles. By the late Lady CAMILLA GURDON, 
Author of ‘Suffolk Folk-Lore.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. [In October. 


The Professor's Children. 


By EpiTH H. Fow.smr, Author of ‘The Young Pretenders.’ With 24 Illustrations by 
ETHEL KATE BURGESS. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


Philip and His Wife: a Sto 


By MARGARET DELAND, Author of ‘John og Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. [ Ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. With 25 Facsimile Drawings in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHILDRENS WAYS: 


Being Selections from the Author’s ‘ Studies of Childhood,’ 
with some Additional Matter. 


By JAMES SULLY, M.A. LL.D. 


Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic, University College, London. 





* It must not for a moment be supposed that because this book teaches it is necessarily dry. On the contrary, 
it is crammed with anecdotes.’—DaILy MAIL. 
‘A picture of child life which will delight as much as-it informs.- Never before has the subject been so fully 


and philosophically dealt with, and lovers of the little ones will thank Mr. Sully for putting “Children’s Ways” 
within their reach.’—GLOBE. 


* We can strongly recommend to all lovers of children this little work of wisdom drawn from the mouths of 
babes and sucklings.’—-SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 


* To all those who are really desirous of understanding young children and their little ways we warmly com- 
mend this book. We are sure they will be deeply interested and not a little amused..—-HEzap TEACHER. 

* The whole subject is delightful, and we owe Professor Sully thanks for placing some of the results of his 
“ Studies of Childhood” before that larger public which will be attracted by the homelier title, “ Children’s 
Ways.”’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘It is a delightful record of the unconscious wit and droll wisdom, the primitive poetry and art of the heirs 
of the ages; and its attractiveness is by no means diminished by the serious purpose which runs through ite 
chapters.’—Mr. WILLIAM CANTON in the SKETCH. 


*, ..We cannot, however, find space for any more of Mr. Sully’s delightful stories. We can only end by saying 
what we have said before, namely, that his book is full of good things, and that it will be a source of great 
pleasure and amusement to all who love children.’—SPECTATOR. 


‘Those who love children and have pleasure in studying their “ways” and developments, will be charmed 
with the book, and even those who are indifferent to them will learn from it, if they care to learn, that there is 
much in children which the adult may profitably study,’—-NoTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 


* The volume is a popular work in the best sense—a work resting on a basis of scientific observation, but 
inspired by sympathetic and imaginative qualities that render it a delightful book to read. . . . Readers of this 
volume will be incited to have recourse to the larger work on which it is founded, and to the study of a peculiarly 
seductive subject on the sound and fruitful line which Mr. Sully pursues..—-ABERDEEN FREE PREss. 





JUST PUBLISHED. With 24 Illustrations by ETHEL KATE BURGESS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN: 


A Story of Child Life. 


By EDITH H. FOWLER, Author of ‘The Young Pretenders.’ 





‘It is a long time since we have come across such a charming and at the same time instructing book on and 
for children.’—ABERDEEN FREE PRESS, 


‘ The children are admirably drawn, full of fun, very quaint, and altogether lifelike. As a good book about 
children, not for children, this deserves careful reading.’ —LITERARY WORLD. 


‘ All who love children will enjoy reading of the Professor’s four. There is much humour, and wisdom as 


well, in Miss Fowler’s pages, for her children are really childlike, and it is difficult for a true child to be either 
dull or silly.,—GLosE. 


‘Only less charming than its predecessor, “ The Young Pretenders.” . . . The sayings and individualities of 
the children are delightful. .. . The book isa good one. Miss Fowler understands children, their manner of 
reasoning, their likes and dislikes, and, above all, those things that give them joy. STANDARD. 


‘ An attractive chapter of child psychology, though evidently Miss Fowler did not intend it to be anything 
so alarming as a study in psychology. She meant it for a perfectly simple and natural narrative of nursery talk 
and infantine ideas, So it is, and that is why we commend it as very good reading for children and psychologists. 

EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


‘It was said of Stevenson that he was one of the rare people with whom a child could play all day without 
ever discovering his playmate to be older than himself. Miss Fowler could certainly join the party without 
disturbing its harmony in the least. . . . Her little children are perfectly real flesh-and-blood youngsters, and 
exceedingly fascinating.” GUARDIAN. 


‘The book is probably intended as a satire, but, whether that be the case or not, Miss Fowler’s clever work is 
certain to find a wide measure of appreciation. She displays a thorough knowledge of juvenile ways and modes 


of thought, and, whatever else her story may do, it affords the most reliable evidence of close and appreciative 
observation.”— NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 


eee, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THE ENTIRE FURNISHING STOCK 
MR. JOHN CROSSLEY, 


Of NEWARK and LONDON, 


AMOUNTING TO OVER £9,400, at from 30 per cent. to 60 per cent, 
REDUCTION, 


WiLbLa. BE OFFERED OW 


MONDAY, October 4th, 


OETZMANN & CO. 


2, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 and 79 


EAM PSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road, ani Near Euston and Gower Street Stations.) 
IN ADDITION TO WHICH 


NEARLY THE WHOLE OF THEIR OWN STOCK WILL BE OFFERED AT 
CREAT REDUCTIONS, 


TO PREVENT DAMAGE FROM DUST DURING THE 


EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS AND EXTENSION OF PREMISES, 


Which will be commenced immediately upon the conclusion of the Sale, 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
Owing to the immense amount of Stock included in the Sale the Catalogue will not be ready for a few days, 





JUST PUBLISHED. With 3 Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


KALLISTRATUS: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A Story of Hannibal and the Second 
Punic War. 


By A. H. GILKES, M.A. 
Master of Dulwich College. 


‘ A well constructed and interesting historical novel.'—LivERPOOL DAILY Post. 
‘A good novel, for the author's style has the merit of distinction and simplicity. —PaLL MALL GAZETTE, 


* There is life and colour and refinement in this story of young Romans and Greeks, written for young Eng- 
lishmen, by the Master of Dulwich.’—EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


‘A commendable and not unsuccessful attempt to describe ancient days and ways to us in a picturesque an? 
interesting fashion. —GLAscow HERALD. 


‘This is a stirring story, and the author has justified his selection of a period remote indeed, but fuller of 
modern analogies than many fields more recent.—ATHEN ZUM. 


*The author invests his book with a genuine interest, and enables us to feel that men and women who lived 
before the Christian era were just as human as the people of to-day.’.—-SP#AKER. 


* The famous historical incidents are related in a fresh, vigorous, and forcible style, and the narrative as told 
by Kallistratus interests from beginning to end. Such should especially appeal to boys, and be a valuable 
adjunct to lessons in Roman History.,—WEKLY Sun. 


*The boys for whom this story is mainly intended will hardly fail to get a clearer conception of the incidents 
of the Second Punic War than from the ordinary text-book. The real hero of the book, of course, is Hannibal, 
who is painted in the most attractive colours.’—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘It isin the delineation and suggestion of character that the author is most successful. His Hannibal is 
decidedly impressive, and Kallistratus, full of ambition, even of aspiration, too weak-souled to persevere in the 
higher, not ignoble enough to be content with the lower, is an interesting study..—GUARDIAN. 

* There are qualities in Mr. Gilkes’s story which place it far above the sweetened concoctions of history and 
morality made for the young, and also far above the ordinary heroic ror ance as it is written to-day. His per- 
sonages, not merely the great general, but Kallistratus and his kinsfolk, exiled Greeks in the West, are real men 
and women, who feel and act under recognisable conditions, ... Kallistratus is a tragic figure nobly conceived.” 


BOOKMAN, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 
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If supplies be unsatisfactory please write to 
S. Fitton & Son, Hovis Mills, Macclesfield. 


6d. and 4s, Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of stamps. 
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In GROWN STOPPERED 
BOPBLES ONLY, 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all 
impurities from whatever cause arising, For 
Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad Legs, Eczema, Skin 
and Blood Diseases, Pimples and Sores of 
all kinds, its effects are marvellous, It is 
the only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic 
Pains, for it removes the cause from the blood 
and bones. Thousands of wonderful cures 
have been efiected by it. In bottles 2s, 9d, 
and lls, cach, of Chemists everywhere, 


Beware of Worthless Imitations, 





















WoTtss ON BOOFES. 
BEING AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS 
PUBLISHED DURING EAOH QUARTER BY 
MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 

No, OLXX. AvuGust 31, 1897. 

2.%,* Copies of Notes on Books are forwarded free by 
post by Messrs, Lonamans & Co., 39 Puternoster Row, 
London, E.C.; or 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
U.S.A.; or 32 Hornby Road, Bombay. 


TYPE WRITING 


WANTED BY A LADY. 
Apply to A. D. 
14 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
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WORKS BY THE 
LATE MISS JEAN INGELOW. 


POETICAL WORKS. 2 Vols. 


Fep. 8vo. 12s. 


LYRICAL AND OTHER 
POEMS. Selected from the Writings 
of JEAN INGELOW. Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
cloth plain; 3s. cloth gilt. 


VERY YOUNG, AND QUITE 
ANOTHER STORY. Two Stories for 
Girls. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 











Lonpon, New YorK, AND BomBay. 











Vols. 


HER 


ritings 
2s, 6d. 


JITE 


‘ies for 


LONGMANS MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER 1897. 


CONTENTS. 


PAGE 
WEEPING Ferry. VII-XI. By MarGaret L. Woops, Author of 








‘A Village Tragedy,’ &c. , ° . . ° . , ‘ » ot 
THE ‘JUBILEE CRICKET Book.’ By ANDREW LANG . . ‘ ; - 499 
A DEVON CRABBER. By Mrs. W. ORD MARSHALL . ; ‘ , + 507 
AN AUTO-DA-Fé. By Mrs, Murray HIcKson . » a , ; ae 
FASHIONS IN FLOWERS. By the Hon. ALICIA AMHERST . ‘ ‘ . §28 
A Demon Bear. By FRED. WHISHAW ° . ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 538 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG ° ° ° ° o 5s 

IF YOU WANT APPLY T0— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GOVE ANMEY East Harding Street, 


LONDON. E.C. 
Deposit a/e’s opened T p 


sete tL UBL Tons 





Lists on Application. 
. Any Information given. 




















GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


For Infants 


\nvalids and the Aded 
EE cee in a 





Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 
‘Mr. Benger’s admirable preparation.’ *Benger’s Food has by its excellence established 


The Lancet. @ reputation of its own.’—The Brit. Medical Journal. 
‘Retained when all other Foods are rejected. * Deserving of the highest praise.’ 
It is invaluable.’—London Medteal Record. The Practitioner. 


BENGER’S FOOD 18 SOLD IN TINS BY CHEMISTS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 
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BORD’S PIANOS 


25 per cent. discount for cash, or 14/6 per month (Second-hand 
10/6 per month) on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE 


CHAS. STILES & CO., 40.& 42 SOUTHAMPTON Row, HOLBORN, 


PIANOS EXCHANGED. LONDON, W.C. 





~The Unrivalled 
KEATINGS LOZENGES 











COOKERY 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


Signed Qdu #B in Blue. 


The Cheapest Stock, it goes such a long way. 

















Sole Proprietors— 


BATTY & CO., Finsbury, London, 
Makers of 
High-class Pickles, Sauces, Jams, Jellies, &c. 







Scientific Board— 
Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., D.C.L. 
Dr. Max v. Pettenkofer. Dr. Carl v. Voit. 
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Scottish Widows 
Fund 


Mutual 





Whote 

Profits 
Divided among 
Members 
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Assurance Society 





























Bonus Additions, Paid-up Policies, Surrender 
Values, and Loans for each £1000 Assured 


In The Scottish Widows’ Fund 


After payment of Premiums due in the current year 1897. 














POLICIES PAYABLE AT T DEATH. “POLICIES “AT 60 C OR DEATH. 
Year Age 35 at entry.) Year o (Age 35 at entry.) aa 
of of , 
Amount Paid-up | Surrender | Sntry. | Amount | Paid-up | Surrender | 
Entry: per £1000.| Policies. | Values. | Loans. Entry. per £1000.| Policies. | Values. | Loans 





1849 | £2161 £2018 | £1598 | £1530 1873 | £1494 | Policy due | in course | of 1898. 
1851 | 2086 1927 1507 1445 1874 1468 |£1410 | £1242 | £1190 
1853 2011 1833 1412 | 1355 1875 1446 1330 1147 1095 
1855 1948 1747 1324 1270 1876 1424 1253 1059 IOIO 














| 1857 | 1886 1660 1235 1185 1877 1402 1177 975 930 

| 1859 | 1823 1571 1147 1100 || 1878 1379 1103 895 855 

| 1861 1772 1487 1063 1015 1879 | 1357 1031 820 780 

| 1863 1730 1410 985 940 1880 1335 | 961 748 715 | 

| 1865 | 1690 1329 907 865 || 1881 1312 | 892 679 645 | 
1867 | 1649 1247 831 795 || 1882 1292 | 827 615 585 
1869 | 1597 1152 750 715 | 1883 1272 | 763 555 525 
1871 | 1546 1051 670 640 1884 1252 701 496 470 
1873 | 1494 956 592 565 1885 1233 641 442 420 
1875 | 1446 865 526 500 1886 1213 582 397 375 
1877 | 1402 781 464 440 1887 1193 525 355 | 335 
1879 1357 608 405 385 1888 1173 469 314 295 
1881 | 1312 617 349 330 1889 | 1155 416 277 260 
1883 1272 540 298 280 1890 1137 364 240 225 

| 1885 1233 465 250 235 1891 1119 313 205 | 190 
1887 1193 390 205 190 1892 1101 264 172 | 160 
1889 | 1155 315 162 150 | 1893 1000 200 98 | 90 
1891 | 1119 242 121 110 1894 | 1000 160 77 70 
1893 | 1000 109 50 45 1895 1000 120 57 | 50 
1895 | 1000 66 29 2 1896 1000 80 37 | 35 
1897 | 1000 22 10 7 || 1897 | 1000 40 18 | 15 

| 7 All the above Aanemes will increase with each future Premium paid. ‘Benen of the same amount 

accrue to a// Policies of the same year, but revert to the Society if they become claims or be dis- 

| continued during the first five years. The Paid-up Policies (which are entitled to future Profits), 

| . Surrender Values, and Loans are greater or less as the age was over or under 35 at entry. 








The Soctety’s Policies are of the most profitable 
Description and Negotiable Documents of Known Value 


at any time all through life, with reference to which latter important 
feature the /uvestor's Review of June 1897 remarks: 





“Tt would not be fair to leave this excellent mutual office without men- 
tioning once more the perfectly fair manner in which the Insured are treated 
throughout their connection with it. From its start a policy in this office has 
its surrender value, and not only that, the insured person who cannot go on with 
the premium payments can have a paid-up policy for the very first premium paid. 
We know of no office which treats its policyholders in this above-board way, 
and in a manner so entirely just to all concerned. Here surrenders are no 
matter of mystery, grace, or negotiation. Every man knows at once how he 
stands, and what to expect.” 











LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, £.C., AND 5 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W, 


R. & R. CLARK, LTD. PRINTERS, EDINBURGH 
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DINBURGH 








Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 

















Age Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO Age 
Birth oe 2 sages, Birth 
day. |during Life. Segttntn owe ae a2 wa a aN day. 
2ea4/£22a;/;£ 83 &}'8 8 &1Bs a1 a) 2 «6. a 
21/116 8/2 810/215 4/8 6 7/4 9 4/719 1/86 1 8] 21 
221116 9/2 9 8|215 9|8 7 2}410 2] 8 0 8/86 8 0| 22 
23 }117 2/2 9 7/216 2}8 7 7/ 41011] 8 111] 3618 8| 23 
241117 7/2 911/216 6|/8 8 0/411 6] 8 8 1/8619 4] 24 
25 ;}118 0/210 2/21610/8 8 5|412 1] 8 4 8/387 5 0} 25 
26}118 6/210 6/217 8/8 811/412 9] 8 5 8/8711 6| 26 
27 |}119 2/211 0/21710|8 9 7/418 8| 8 7 8| 8719 9] 27 
28 |11911/211 7/218 6|810 4/414 8| 8 9 2|) 88 810/| 28 
29);2 0 8/212 8/219 2/811 2/41510] 811 8| 8818 6] 29 
*30 *2 1 6/*218 0/21911)}812 1/417 1] 818 6] 89 8 10/|*30 
31;}2 2 6/218 9/8 0 9/818 1/418 6| 81511|/ 40 0 6| 81 
3212 8 51/214 8/8 1 9/814 2/ 41911] 818 6| 4012 8] 32 
83 |2 46/215 7/3 2 9/815 6/5 1 6|9 1 4/41 5 8! 33 
34/2 5 7\/216 8/8 810}816 8|5 8 2} 9 4 4/4119 4] 34 
85 | 2 610/217 9/3 5 0/818 0/5 56 0| 9 7 6/4218 9| 35 
36 }2 8 2/219 0/8 6 83/819 6|5 611] 91011| 48 811] 36 
37 |2 9 8|8 0 8/8 7 7/41 0/5 811] 914 5| 44 4 7| 87 
388 }211 3/3 17/8 811)}4 2 6|51011] 918 0/45 0 7] 38 
39 |}21211)/3 8 0};810 5|4 4 0/518 0/10 1 8| 4517 0] 39 
140/214 913 4 6/31111)/4 56 8/515 0/10 5 4/4614 0/440 
41/216 8|83 6 1}/818 7/4 7 6|617 8|10 9 8/4711 7] 41 
42/;218 8/3 710/815 4/4 9 6|519 6/1013 4) 4810 4] 42 
43/8 0111/8 9 8/817 8}/411 6/6 2 111017 8|49 9 2] 43 
44/8 8 3/311 9/819 4/4138 8/6 4 8/11 2 1|5010 8| 44 
4518 56 9/814 0/4 17/416 2/6 7 7/11 6 9| 5111 5} 45 
46/3 8 51/8316 6/4 4 1/418 9/610 8/1111 9/6218 5| 46 
47 |811 5/819 2)/4 6 9/5 1 8|614 2/)1117 1/5317 0| 47 
48/314 8/4 21/4 9 9|5 4101617 10/12 210| 55 1 5| 48 
49/818 1\/4 5 3|41211/}5 8 2/7 110/12 811/56 6 5] 49 
50 ;417/4 8 7);416 8}511 8/7 6 1/1215 3| 5711 9| 50 
51/4 6 6/412 1/419 8/5165 41/710 4/18 1 9/5817 8) 51 
6 }4 9 51415 8/5 3 2/519 01714 7/18 8 8] 60 110] 52 
63/418 5/419 4/5 6 9/6 2 717181011314 7| 61 5 9| 58 
64/417 8/5 8 11/510 51/6 6 8/8 8 0/14 010| 62 9 4] 54 
615 1111/5 611/514 2/6 911/8 7 1/14 7 0O| 6812 4] 56 
































(The usual non-participating Rates of other Offices differ little from these Premiums.) 
* A person of 80 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: 15s. 
This Premium would generally elsewhere secure (with Profits) B00 only, instead of &1000, 

OR, he may secure £1000 by 25 yearly payments of £26: 10s.—being thus free of payment before age 55. 

t At age 40, the Premium ceasing before age 65 is, for £1000, £82 : 5s.—about the same as most Offices 
require during the whole term of life. Before the Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in 
at least one division of surplus. To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continu. 
ance of health, the limited payment system is specially recommended. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
GLASGOW, 29 St. Vincent PL BRISTOL, 81 Clare Street. MANCHESTER, 10 Albert 8q. 
ABERDEEN, 166 Union Street. CARDIFF, 19 High Street. NEWCASTLE, 1 Queen Street. 
DUNDEE, 12 Victoria Chambers. LEEDS, 35 Park Row. NOTTINGHAM, 27 Victoria St. 
BIRMINGHAM, 95Colmore Row. LIVERPOOL, 25 Castle Street. BELFAST, 10 Donegall 8q., N. 
DUBLIN .. . 86 COLLEGE GREEN 


LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFIOH: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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Scottish Provident 
eo Institution sox 


1837 








Family Provision 


Iw the selection of an Assurance Office for the purpose 
of providing Capital Sums at Death to meet Family 
Settlements, Partnership or other Business Arrange- 
ments, Estate Duties, etc., the main question, after | 
that of Absolute Security, is which Office will provide | 
this Fund on ¢he most moderate terms, without sacrifice 
of the valuable right to participate in the Surplus. 


The system of the Scottish Provident Institution is | 
specially suited for such requirements. The PREmiums are so 
moderate that, at usual ages for assuring, £1200 or £1250 may 
be secured from the first for the yearly payment which is 
generally charged (with profits) for £1000 only—the £ 200 or 
4250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain Bonus. 
The Wuote Surptus goes to the Policyholders, on a system 
at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by 
whose early death there is a oss to the Common Fund. 


The SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,018. The 
additions to policies sharing the first time, speaking generally, varied according 
to class and duration, from 15 to upwards of 30 per cent. More than one- 
half of the Members who died during the period (1888-1894) were entitled to 
Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were on the average equal 
to an addition of about 50 per cent to the Policies which participated. 















The Accumulated Funds now exceed 
Ten Millions Sterling. 


LONDON : 17 EING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 





By the Author of ‘The Honour of Savelli.’ 





JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC: 


A Romance of the Days of Henri Quatre. 
By S. LEVETT-YEATS. 


WORLD.—‘ An excellent and most acceptable ro- | 
mance of French bistory.’ 


TRUTH.— Stirring also and also well written is 
Mr. Levett-Yeate’ romance.’ 


SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—‘ One of the 
brightest and most coherent amongst the multitude 
of romances known as the “cloak and sword” school.’ 


SPECTATOR,.—< Mr. Levett-Yeats proves himself an 
expert wielder of the magic wand of adventur us 
romance.’ 


SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. —“ The Chevalier 
@Auriac” grows in interest and spirit with every 
chapter, and the author is again proving himself in 
some ways not very far behind Mr. Stanley Weyman.’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— Certain brilliant 
inconsistencies save the Chevalier’s heroism from 
monotony, and we parted from him feeling that we 
could have easily stood by him in another fight, and 
assisted him in the discovery of yet another plot.’ 


GLASGOW HERALD.— Paris when Henry of Na- 
varre had bought the city with a mass was a fitting 
arena for the display of deeds of chivalry, and Mr. 
Levett-Yeats gives us highly interesting descriptions 
of its streets and devious ways, and of the odd persons 
who thronged them.’ 


Mr. James Payn in the JLLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS.— We have full-length portraits of Henry IV., 
of Biron, of Sully, and others of that brilliant court. 
There is a great deal of picturesque description, and 





any amount of fighting ; the whole story is written 
with vigour, and, as it were, at a burst.’ 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—‘The character of 
@Auriac is a splendid conception, and the recital of 
his adventures, brought about by an apparently hope- 
less love affair, holds the attention spellbound. . . . He 
who can lay aside the book after the first chapter is 


NAN PRIN RSENS OREN IRIRS NINN INPRO . 


ACADEMY.— As a story, it bustles along nobly. 
The clash of steel sounds from start to finish.’ 

BOOKMAN.—‘ This is unquestionably the best 
cloak-and-sword story that the past few months have 
produced.’ 

TIMES,.— Those who love adventure will have no 
excuse for complaint. The clash of steel rings through 
every chapter.’ 

YORKSHIRE POST.— The holiday-maker who can 
enjoy a spirited romance should make it his business to 
read “ The Chevalier d’Auriac.”’ 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.— A capital story, and 
well told, and gives us great hopes that Mr. Levett 
Yeats will do even better things in the future,’ 

SKETCH.— Must have a special welcome for its 


timeliness. ... May be counted on for amusement, 
and will certainly have its place in many holiday 
packs.’ 


DAILY NEWS. —‘ Adventures, conspiracies or- 
ganised and detected, duels, extraordinary escapes, the 
bustle and stress of a tempestuous time are pourtrayed 
in pages bristling with invention.’ 

LITERARY WORLD.—‘ Be it said with all hearti- 
ness that Mr. Levett-Yeats is a lively companion. 
Schoolboys will doubtless revel in his spirited account 
of how the Chevalier conquered knaves and bolts and 
regal opposition.’ 

PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER.—‘ This is the best 
piece of fiction that Mr. Levett-Yeats has written; so 
good indeed as to be classed with the finest work of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman, hitherto facile princeps among pre- 
sent-day writers, in the romantic novel of French 
history.’ 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—‘An excellently- 
written romantic story dealing with the troublesome 
times of King Henry of Navarre. .. . The author has 





devoid of the spirit of romance.’ 


COURT CIRCULAR.—‘ Who has not felt his pulses 
quicken as he read Lord Macaulay’s “ Battle of the 
League”? ‘You may have thesame sentation renewed 
now by reading the battle of the League from the 
Leaguers’ side, as told, in very brilliant style, by Mr. 
Yeats. The book continues with exploits, adventures, 
aad love scenes, and is a very capital volume.’ 





ged to write in a style well in keeping with the 
period of the story, and is never wearisome or dis- 
cursive.’ 


SPEAKER,.— Every page of this exciting narra- 
tive bristles with sensation, and every chapter has its 
climax and its catastrophe. ... All who like to be 
carried along on the swift current of an admirably told 
story of adventure will find “ The Chevalier d’Auriac ” 
entirely to their taste.’ 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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HALL’S WINE 


THE GREAT 


RESTORATIVE and NERVINE 













For Sleeplessness. | For Influenza. For Whooping Cough. 
Neuralgia. Nervous Debility. Weakness following 4 
Anemia. Physical Breakdown. Illness. : 








The restorative properties of Hall’s Wine are truly marvellous. It acts immediately, a few glasses only 
being sufficient to prove its value. It can be taken with safety, as there are absolutely no evil after-effects, 
Thousands testify to its value in all the above complaints. Its great popularity is due entirely to merit, and 
that nothing is claimed for it that has not been abundantly proved—thus no disappointment. 


hon for a free tasting sample. Of li d Grocers, Chemists, or Wine Merchants, 2s. and 3s. 6d. per bottle, 
or . 
freetrom §TEPHEN SMITH & CO., LTD., BOW, LONDON, E. 


fa em | BORWICKs 
“2 BAKING 


need 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). SND LARGEST 
SALE 
IN THE 


Czifeclincrys?, 
WORLD. Five GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


COOK'S str 


“RIVIERA? 
(SUPER-FATTED) = ¢> AKA PP 


FOR PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 


LADIES SAY—IT IS THE NICEST SOAP MADE.’ 


WMIEDOC-—VIN ORDINAIRE. nd" "fina 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The quality of this 1 4 8 
wine will be found equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices. Ss. Ss. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually sold at higher prices. The appreciation 
this wine meets with from the constantly increasing number ef customers it 17s. 9s. 6d. 
procures us in London and the Provinces gives us additional confidence in 
submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux Wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway Statiun, 
including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 
a 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants. 
LIVERPOOL : 37 North John Street. Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 
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SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, 








tativun, 


in value. 





